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A friend in Ohio has sent us a pamphlet containing the 

vernor’s message opening the late extra session of 
the legislature, with its accompanying documents—also 
along report of a joint select committee, and a copy of 
the bill tutrodused for a temporary arrangement as to 
the disputed boundary with Michigan, on the suggestion 
of the United States commissioners, Messrs. Rush and 
Howard—which, with other things, are inserted, or notic- 
ed at sufficient length for the present, in subsequent 
pages. 

We present two *‘modern antiquities” this week. The 
first is an essay ‘‘on the cultivation and manufacture of 
cotton, in America,” published in the **Aurora” in 1802 
—and is from the pen of that early and able friend of do- 
mestic industry, Tench Coxe. The second is ‘‘on the 
origin of steamboats and steam wagons,” by Oliver Evans 
—and was published in an extra sheet appended to the 
third volume of the Register. ‘The one having a period 
of about 33 years, and the other of 23 years—but are as 
if written previous to the time when ‘‘admiral Noah” 
entered into the ark! 

When Mr. Coxe prepared his essay, the amount of 
cotton exported was 27,501,075 lbs. and the whole pro- 
duce did not much exceed 35 millions; and its manufac- 
ture in the United States was confined to the labors of a 
few individuals with the common spinning wheel, though 
some jennies had been introduced, and were in use, at 
the time. In the last year, 1834, the export of cotton 
was 376,631,970 lbs. and its value 49,448,402 dollars— 
its whole produet being not less than 460 millions of 

unds, and affording subsistence, hy its manufacture, to 
at least 150,000 persons in the United States—there being 
nearly 1,000 mills, and a capital engaged in them of about 
50 millions of dollars! 

Nor are the remarks about coal, the manufacture of 
iron, the distance of the locations of Connecticut, &e. 
with the approaching scarcity of fuel, less worthy of no- 
tice: and these, it must be recollected, were the opinions 
of one of the most enlightened and best thinking men of 
his day on such subjects. His estimate of the value of 
certain American manufactures, is curiously interesting. 
To the latter we shall add another, shewing our opinion 
of their amount at the present time—and other points 
will also be stated, in contrast. Vhe current value of the 
manufactures of the United States, according to Mr. 
Coxe’s classification, certainly exceeds five hundred mil- 
lions per annum: and it is this vast amount of value, to- 
gether with that of cotton and other things exported, 
which makes the HoME MARKET, the supply and the de- 
mand, that we must depend on fora continuation of pros- 
perity—if possible to exist.under its present state of spe- 
culative excitement. 

And what has happened since Mr. Evans ‘‘dreamed” 
about steam? Boats and wagons are to be found every 
where! Ewvery river is penetrated, mountain passed or 
valley crossed, by one or the other, and, as with the flight 
of a bird!—and, steady as time, the barge or the car, 
moved by ‘‘gigantic arms,” goes onward !—yet further 
onward, and faster and faster! Science has conquered 
space. ‘The people of places 1,000 miles apart, are near 
neighbors; and Oliver Evans, accounted insane because 
of his predictions, nearly lived to see therm literally ful- 
fulled! 

How wonderful! But even to refer to the events that 
have happened in 30 years, would ‘‘make a book”— 
which we shall not do, at present. We would, however, 
exhort every one to reflect a little on things as they were, 
and as they are—whether in regard to the condition of the 
agriculture, manufactures and internal communications 
of the people of the United States. These are the bonds 
that must keep us an united and happy people. They 
make us feel our mutual wants, and mutual dependence, 


and luxuries that we enjoy. They link us together in 
peace; and in war ‘‘a thousand or two” miles travel would 
be regarded only as an excursion to assist one another. 
The time is close at hand when a force from Washing- 
ton may reach New Orleans in about ten days, without 
fatigue, and fitted for duty on the instant of their arrive 
al, by steamboats and steam wagons. 

The debate on the bill concerning executive patronage 
is continued. The remarks of Mr. Calhoun contain a 
fearful extract from a former report of Mr. Benton— 
which singularly applies to the late Baltimore conven- 
tion. But the character of things has materially chang- 
ed—an«d persons are rewarded according to their ser- 
vices, as a matter of course, for extra duty. 

We have a copy of a letter from col. Johnson accept- 
ing the nomination of vice president, which must be 
postponed, (with several other articles), until our next. 

We have several times seen an allusion made in the’ 
New York papers, to the remark of a distinguished po- 
litician of that state, made in the convention of 1822, as 
to the power of what he called the ‘‘FLoaTING PoPpULA- 
TION” over the result of elections. This has become a 
matter of great interest, and we should much like to 
see all that was said on the subject. 

From our earliest reflections on political affairs until 
the present day, we have steadily desired that the right 
of suffrage should be extended to the FIXED PorULATION 
—and that the performance of civil duties, and a compli- 
ance with civil requisitions, should invest persons with 
civil rights, to the utmost limit that propriety would 
justify—but the power of the ballot is a great privilege,. 
when granted to foreigners. We never were, (as was 
Mr. Van Buren, and others, in the New York conven- 
tion, in which this subject was freely diseussed), disposed 
to refuse the right of suffrage to any one who might be 
found, whenever needed, to perform the duties of a citi~ 
zen, being liuble in person and property to THE Law—but 
have always considered the gift of suffrage to the ‘*float- 
ing population” alluded to, asa casting of “*THE CHIL- 
DREN’S BREAD UNTO Doss,” and as the most flagrant out- 
rage that could be committed on the rights of the Ame- 
rican people; persons being voted many times at a “er 
election, at different places, and swearing as directed— 
for pay; though only, perhaps, a single week in the coun- 
try, without a knowledge of men or things, and utterly 
ignorant, and entirely reckless of eonsequences, huving 
no stake in the community. And thousands who cannot 
read one line, are called upon to decide questions of the 
most delicate character—and, by brute force, to prevent 
access to the polls by those that are free bern and have a 
natural right of suffrage. 

These facts are too notorious to admit of a doubt. It 
may be truly said that many of our cities and other po- 
pulous districts, are governed and taxed by a ‘‘floating 
population,” who can transfer themselves, and a// the ine 
terest that they possess in society, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, any where else—who are able to carry off all that 
they have in a handkerchief! They are none the worse 
of this—provided only they keep within their proper 
sphere, and act there: but the idea that such persons 
should impose laws involving the payment of taxes by 
others, is intolerable. And it is the ‘‘floating popula- 
tion” that commands in many of our cities, and, by 
force, does what it pleases, through combinations which 
the fixed population cannot indulge in. 

And—the New York ‘Evening Star,” with reference 
to these matters says— 

“The riots at the spring election of 1834 were the boldest at- 
tacks on the liberties of the people ever known in this country. 





An organized force, armed with deadly weapons, was brought 
into the’field to overawe the freedom of election, and foreign- 


One upon another, for all the necessaries, conveniencies ' erg beat our citizens at the polls; beat the mayor, knocked 
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down and maltreated the watch, and, for a time, the peace and 
safety of the whole city was menaced. The ringleaders were 
richly rewarded by the Albany regency, and a number of the 
conspicuous rioters were arrested and bailed by their friends, 
since which time nothing has been heard of them—nothing 
done with them. In the following July, the abolition riots took 
place: the accused were tried, convicted and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Justice overtook them speedily, because they were 
Americans; but the Irishmen engaged in the worst and most 
dangerous riots of the preceding spring remained untouched, 
and are still allowed to be free!’ 

We would not aseribe bad motives—but, if the thing 
be sifted, the difference in the two cases is really in this 
—that the fixed population answers to the law, but the 
“floating population” escapes, being unknown, and, of 
course, irresponsible, to the law. 

There was an outrageous riot in New York, on Sun- 
day last—but the mayor and police succeeded in quiet- 
ing it, after great exertions, capturing some of the ring- 
leaders—which the “Commercial Advertiser,” in the 
“mirth of sorrow,” advises shall be immediately dis- 
missed, to save expenses! 

§g-Other riots, or indeed, a succession of them, have 
happened in New York, at and about the ‘*Five Points,” 
in the famous 6th ward—in which a physician was kill- 
ed, who was attending a patient in the neighborhood, a 
Dr. McCaffrey, and many others very seriously injured 
—justice Lowndes being among the wounded. The 
mayor and police had severe duties to perform; but they 
arrested many persons, such as “*Patrick O'Rourke, Pa- 
trick Mulooney, Tom Sullivan, Barney MeCanan’’—the 
police office was filled with them. It was proposed to 
organize a regiment of these, to be called the **O Con- 
nell guards!” Several public houses were attacked dur- 
ing those affrays—and the city was in a most unfortunate 
condition. 

The **Herald,” speaking of these things, says— 

Such proceedings are truly disgraceful to the city. Our con- 
stitution guarantees to all men equal protection, no matter to 
what nation they may belong. These desperate attacks upon 
public property call loudly for immediate municipal interfer- 
ence. ‘The leaders of this disgraceful transaction ought to be 
discovered, and a warning example made of them. Under such 
a state of things, no individual can consider his life nor proper- 
ty safe. Why didn’t the police do their duty? Have we none? 
or were they asleep? 

These riots we believe began with the Irish of the Five Points 
on Sunday afternoon. That neighborhood and the contiguous 
streets have been a scene of demoralization ever since. The 
violent iahabitants of the city are prowling about every night. 
We have hitherto defended the Irish from the attacks of their 
foes—but we will not countenance any riotous proceedings in 
them or any others. We shall hold their clergy—from the bi- 
shop down to the sexton, responsible for the morals of their 
disciples. We must examine this matter seriously. Let the 
whole militia of the city turn out under the authority of the cor- 
re and put down at once this riotous disposition. If the 

rish or others will not be quiet by mild words, other means 
must be adopted. 

And the ** Commercial Advertiser” observes— 

Aa was expected, or rather feared, the tranquillity of the city 
was again disturbed last for Monday] evening, by mobs com. 
posed partly of Irishmen and partly of Americans, between 
whom it was apparent thata hostile feeling existed. We are 
too heartily sick and disgusted with these miserable evidences 
of our unsound and unsafe condition, with such elements of 
discord and violence rankling among us, and but too many who 
ought to know and to do better, ready to excite them into fear- 
ful activity, to go into the details; it is enough to say, that 
crowds assembled in various places—that angry words were 
spoken, and soon followed by blows—that the watchmen and 
the police had great difficulty in restoring peace—that the mayor 
and other officers were present and did their duty; and that se- 
veral of the rioters were arrested—but not until some property 
had been destroyed, and personal injury sustained by several 
individuals. 

It is probable that the idea of forming an Jrish regi- 
ment, of American citizens, has chiefly caused the ex- 
citement. 


The secretary of state, Mr. Forsyth, and secretary of 
the navy, Mr. Dickerson, returned last week to Wash- 
ington. 

For the week ending on the 18th, there were seven 
deaths by cholera, at Maysville, Kentucky; and a con- 
siderable number had happened at Madison, Indiana— 
among them that of James H. Wallace, esq. one of the 
editors of the ‘‘Republican & Banner,” whose decease 


— a, 


was very sudden. The cholera had appeared at several 
other places. 


The Constitution frigate, com. Elliott, arrived at New 
York, on Tuesday last—left Plymouth May 17. 

The following account of the landing of Mr. Living. 
ston, is copied from the Journal of Commerce; and, in. 
deed, is the substance of all that is said on the subject. 

The frigate Constitution, commodore Elliott, came up this 
morning, fired a salute, and anchored in the North river. Mr, 
Livingston and family came ashore in a lieutenant’s barge, un. 
der a second salute, and landed on the steps at Castle Garden, 
A great crowd had assembled on the Battery, who gave the 
minister a very cordial reception, and accompanied him to the 
house of a friend at the lower end of Greenwich street. From 
the steps Mr. Livingston addressed his fellow citizens in a brief 
speech, which was answered by hearty cheers. He expressed 
the satisfaction he felt at the cordial reception which had beep 
given him, and assured his countrymen, that, during his ab- 
sence it had been his constant desire to secure the mghts and 
maintain the honor of the United States. He then withdrew 
to a window in the chamber, and a friend announced, that, in 
consequence of fatigue, it wouid be impossible for Mr. L. at 
that time to receive his fellow citizens individually, but it was 
expected that the corporation of the city would make a speedy 
arrangement for that purpose. [They did so, at the city ball.) 

We are glad to eare, from the conversation of Mr. Livingston, 
that his return to the United States is not to be taken as an evil 
omen. Among the reasons for it, is the desire to put the presi- 
dent in pessession of his views more fully than he could well 
do by letter. He has not perceived among the people, or in the 
government of France, any hostile dispusition towards us. On 
the whole, we find nothing to shake our often expressed confi- 
dence, that our affairs with France wiil be brought to a satisfac- 
tory and friendly issue. Mr. Livingston will soon repair to 
Washington, and no doubt government will in some way put 
the people in pogesession of the impressions made by his state- 
ments. 


The following is a communication inserted in the Na- 
tional Gazette. The moral sense of this community 
will not bear such broad faced imposture and indecent 
folly—and it should be abated. : 

The practice of making a saint of every wreteh whose erimes 
have brought bim to the gallows, has frequently been the sub- 
ject of public reproof. Of all these crimes, piracy stands at the 
head of the list, both from its danger to society and the savage 
cruelty with which itis perpetrated. The case of the pirates 
executed at Boston, is prominent even in the history of pira- 
cies. The crew of the plundered vessel were confined below, 
and before the pirates left her they set fire to her with the in- 
tention that all on board should perish in the flames. This 
was happily prevented by the exertions of the prisoners in libe- 
rating themselves and extinguishing the fire. When the per- 
petrators of this atrocions crime are on the scaffold to meet its 
just reward, the attending priest, in the style of military autho- 
rity, issues his mandate ‘‘ Spaniards, uscend to heaven.’ If this 
is not blasphemy, it is something so near it as to shock every 
sound moral or religious feeling. It would hardly have been a 
subject of regret if the commander had marched with his company 
on their hopeful expedition. 


A letter from Bangor, published in Boston, speaking 
of the ‘‘fever of speculation” in the timber lands of 
“Maine, says— 

I have collected a number of facts in relation to the rise of 
the value of lands in Maine, some of which will amuse you. 
Among the passengers in the Bangor, on her passage down, 
was Mr. Chamberlain, formerly of Boston, who for some years 
past has been in this quarter, and is well acquainted with the 
lands below. He informs me that less than three years ago he 
procured a bond of a township of 23,000 acres at 42 cents, and 
went to Boston with it, but could not sell at any price. Of 
course he had to relinquish the bond. The next winter it was 
sold at 80 cents, and last summer the purchaser of it sold at 
$1 50. Within the last five weeks this land was sold to a com- 
pany at $5, and it is now held at $8. 

Land which was sold by the states of Maine and Massachu- 
setts ten years ago, at 6, 12 and 14 cents, will now readily com- 
mand 8 and 1!) dollars the acre! 

Major Hammatt, of this place, in 1828, purchased of Massa- 
chusetts, six townships. He had the privilege of selecting, at 
25 cents per acre. He sold out again, some years afterwards, at 
$1 per acre, having made a handsome fortune by the specula- 
tion. He informed me yesterday that those townships were 
now worth twelve hundred thousand dollars, and would readily 
sell for that sum. 

I could fill three sheets of paper with details of this kind; but 
I suppose they would not interest but a small class of our read- 
ers. B. Brown, of Vassalboro, who has recently given $10,000 
towards building a state lunatic asylum, has cleared over $150,000 
on one township. 

I have noticed among the speculators at the Bangor house, 
several gentlemen who have failed in Boston within two or 





three years. Their good luck in this quarter has enabled them 
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to discharge all their debts, and to have heavy purses left for 
fuure use. Thisis well. Enterprise combined with honesty 
deserves 8 rich reward. 

Many of the speculators here are men of smail means. But 
they have a kind of dare devil feeling which is decidedly better 
than money. A man who is pot the owner of one hundred dol- 
lars, will buy a township and sell it again within an hour, ata 
small advance, and pocket the profit, merely transferring all the 
responsibilities from his own shoulders to those of some other 
person, or persons, better able to bearthem. This is the grand 
secret of “trade and commerce” in this hot bed of speculation 
and enterprise. 

The teu lots of land which were sold yesterday at 11 and 
1200 dollars per lot, were purchased for the sum of $2,500 ofa 
Boston gentleman, who took the land fora bad debt. Here is 
an increase for land! But this is an every day story in Bangor. 

State lands. Among the private sale of land at Bangor, last 
week, was that of a township owned by Benjamin Brown, esq. 
of Vassalborough, for $10 an acre, of 22,040 acres, amounting 
to $220,400. His son Albert G. Brown, bonght the township a 
few years ago for less than $7,000. After Mr. Brown sold it at 
Bangor last week, for ten dollars per acre, it was sold again to 
an Albany company for twelve dollars per acre; making it 
amount to $264,480, or a greater sum by more than a hundred 
thousand dollars than was asked by Massachusetts, at the time of 
separation, for her half of the whole undivided public lands of 
Maine! Atthis rate the twenty townships appropriated to com- 
mon schools would bring upwards of five millions of dollars. 

[Augusta Journal. 

The Newburyport Herald has the following fair hit at the mo- 
nomania, now prevailing alike at the east, the west, the north 
and the south. The story may not be true; indeed, we dare not 
quite say we believe it literally ourselves, but it has some truth 
as an illustration, af least. 

“itis rumored that one evening last week, two paupers es- 
caped from the Bangor almshouse, and though they were caught 
early the next morning, yet in the meantime, before they were 
seeured, they had made $1,800 each, by speculating in timber 
lands.”? 


By the new militia law of Connecticut, reviving the 
old law, all ministers, doctors and students, between 18 
and 35 years of age, are obliged to turn out and bear 
arms, 

We learn from a gentleman who has recently returned 
from a visit to the western parts of New York that he 
was informed that the celebrated Indian chief CORN 
PLANT is still living, at his residenee near the source 
ofthe Alleghany river, at the advanced age of 118 years. 
He is said to enjoy excellent health and to be able to 
mount and ride his horse with great ease: his wife and 
his wife’s mother are also both still living, the first 108 
and the latter 128 years old. We doubt if there can be 
found in any other one family in the world three per- 
sons of equally advanced ages. 

The people of Michigan are already discussing the 
question, who shall be their senators and representatives 
incongress! ‘There is time enough yet. This tervitory, 
we think, has taken a very -short road to get into the 
union. 

A splendid bridge is about to be constructed over the 
Ohio river at Louisville, the estimated cost of which is 
$350,000 to $400,000. 

The New York American says— 

Much exultation is evinced, by the party press, at the ap 
polmtment, by the governor of Mississippi, of Mr. Walker, asa 
senator of the United States, in the place of Mr. Poindezter; 
their joy will, however, be short lived, since it has been for 
mally decided by the senate ofthe United States, Mr. Van Bu 
ren Mr. Benton, and other unquestionabie patriots, sustaining, 
and voting for that decision, that the expiration of a stated 
term of service of a senator, is not such a vacancy,in the 
contemplation of the constitution, as authorises the governor, 
in the recess of the legislature, to fill it up. 

Mr. Walker, therefore, although he should present himself 


at Washington, in December next, will not be admitted toa 
S¢at in the senate, 


(It is not at all certain that Mr. W. will be preferred 
by the people of Mississippi. ] 


The ‘‘Harrisburgh Intelligencer” says— 

“The election of Joseph Ritner, as governor of the common- 
Wealth, is now placed beyond a doubt. He will receive, we 
verily believe, a majority of some thousands over the united 
vote of Wolf and Muhlenberg. This glorious prospect should 
not however relax the efforts of the friends of the constitution 
and the laws. Prudent and conciliatory, yet energetic mea- 








sures, should be taken to give effect to the victory. Pennsyl- 
vania is the first battle field where the people are to meet the 
legions of Van Buren. If we rescue this commonwealth from 
the partisans of federal dictation, we shall inspirit our friends 
throughout the union; we shall take from our enemies the 
almost impregnable batteries of state patronage, turn their own 
engines of war against themselves, and cut off all hope of sub- 
jugating the key stone state to him of Kinderhook. Let it be 
remembered, that the only direct road from the capitol to the 
president’s house, is through Pennsylvania avenue. Let us en- 
trench ourselves in power here, and the glory will be oure of 
saving the republic.”? 

[One of the greatest meetings that ever happened in 
Philadelphia was held last week, at which it was resoly- 
ed to support Mr. Ritner, by the whigs. Another like 
meeting was to be held at Pittsburgh. The office hold- 
ers, ought, surely, to make their calculation that he will 
be elected; and turn about in time to save their places—~ 
if they can.] 

We learn from the Philadelphia Inquirer, that the 
new steamboat Constitution, capt. J. Jeffries, left Ches- 
nut street wharf, on Monday morning at 5 o’clock for 
Cape May. She made her passage down in 7 hours and 
12 minutes—came up in 5 hours and 43 minutes. This 
is unparalleled—no other boat ever made her passages to 
and from Cape May in one day—or, we may say, in day- 
light. Mr. Bennett, the pilot of the Constitution, in- 
forms us that she has proved to be a first rate sea boat, 
as they had to encounter a strong westwardly wind com- 
ing up the bay. 

The annual exports of the town of Wewark, N. J. 
are ascertained to amount to eight millions of dollars, 
chiefly in the productions of the mechanic arts. The 
people are about to establish lines of packets to the 
southern states, and South America, Xe. 

There is an immense amount of travelling between 
Patersovr and New York—the rail road being finished. 
Persons in the latter can now leave home at 3 P. M. 
visit the falls of the Passaic, and return to tea. 


A vessel arrived in Boston, landed from 50 to 80 Irish 
passengers, men, women and children, and immediately 
sailed again. ‘The passengers refused to give any infor- 
mation in relation to the vessel, or to tell whence they 
came, and their baggage was seized by the custom house. 
The Boston Post, Eaweves, says that the vessel was the 
schooner Caroline, from Eastport, and that the captain 
had been arrested and held to bail for the offence. 

Very large quantities of wheat are now imported into 
western New York from Canada. 

One of the neatest compliments on record is that paid 
by lord Camden to Fox, that ‘this price was immortali- 
ty, and he knew that posterity would pay it.” 

It is estimated by Gutzlaff that China contains 
361,000,000 of inhabitants, to an area of 1,400,000 
square miles; giving 234 inhabitants per mile. This is 
less than Ireland, which has a population of 258 per 
square mile. It is calculated that the population of Ire- 
land increases faster than any other country of the same 
extent in the world. China is supposed to be next. 





Woon. The following article from the Commercial List and 
Philadelphia Price Current, of Saturday last, is deserving the 
attention of farmers generally: 

This article is becoming one of the greatest importance to our 
country. Indeed, it would be difficult to account for its culture 
having so long been neglected, where all the means of produc- 
ing it are so abundant. We know of no part of the world where 
wool has been higher on an average, for the last ten years, than 
in this country; and no one better calculated to raise it for ex- 
port, than this. Instead of making it an article of remittance 
to Europe, we have been, and are at present, importing it in 
large quantities, the importer realizing (it is said) a fair profit 
for his enterprize. By the growth and manufacture of wool, 
England has added immensely to her wealth and power. Her 
clip has been estimated for some years past, to exceed one hun- 
dred and forty millions of pounds annually; while here, with a 
soil and climate better adapted for its growth, with lands at 
about one-eighth the price, and Len times more extensive, we 
do not produce more than seventy-five millions of pounds. 

In 1830, after a careful investigation, the number of sheep in 
the United States were estimated at twenty millions, producing 
fifty millions of pounds of wool. At the present time a fair es- 
timate would probably be above twenty eight millions. 
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SORAPS. 
A Dr. Wm. H. Mowbray was to have been hanged on the 
19th inst. for seducing or stealing a negro, in North Carolina. 


The Methodist church known as Trinity, in Richmond, has 
been destroyed by fire—it cost $10,000, and had an insurance 


of $4,500. The whole property destroyed was worth 30,000 
dotlaze. A woman was killed. : . , 


Mr. Davis, late a member of congress from Kentucky, and a 


candidate for re-election, died shortly after addressing the peo- 
ple, a few days ago. 


The corner stone of the new building to be attached to St. 
John’s college, was laid at Annapolis on the }8th inst. by judge 


- An appropriate address was delivered by John John- 
80n, €8]. 


There have been powerful rains to the west, and the rivers 


po ~ pata full. The growing crops had been much in- 
ured. 


Three salmon, taken near Haverhill, the first this season, and 
weighing 20, 21 and 24 pounds, brought $57. 


Chief justice Marshall, we regret to learn, remains very un- 
well at Philadelphia. 


Mr. Coltman, of Washington, the alderman who took so large 


® part in the swearings against Mr. Poindexter, was left out, at 
the last election, two to one. 


23,000 dollars of the money stolen from the Darien bank has 
been found by a negro drayman—who gave immediate informa- 
tion of its discovery, and would be rewarded, 

DREADFUL TORNADO. 
From the New York Gazette of June 23. 

The city of New Brunswick, N. J. was the scene, on Friday 
afternoon last, of a most desolating tornado, which swept over 
its western section, causing much destruction of property, and, 
we regret to add, depriving several individuals of life. 


As far as we are able to learn, the whirlwind or tornado first | 


made its appearance with a falling of ice in the township of 
Amwell, near a place called Ringgold’s, and taking an erratic 
zig-zag course, spent its fury over Staten Island, in the neigh- 
borhood of Rossville, and on the bay, by another fall of large 
irregular shaped pieces of ice. Its first approach to New Bruns- 
wick was from the north west, passing over Middlebush, about 
three miles from that place, where the dwelling and barn of 
John French were jaid prostrate with the earth. It thence 
ssed over the farm of David Dunn, about two miles and a half 
om New Brunswick, whose dwelling was unroofed, and the 
barn and other out-buildings were razed to the ground. The 
out-houses attached to the premises of J. G. Wyckoff, in the 
same vicinity, were also destroyed. The next building which 
felt its effects was the dwelling of Thophilus Holkham, about 
one nile from New Brunswick, the roof of which was blown 
off. The barns of James Fisher and Abraham Blauvelt, in the 
outskirts of the city were next blown down, and a small dwel 
ling belonging to Mr. Prevost was nearly destroved, and the 
wife of Tunis Sileocks badly injured. The tornado had now 
reached the hill, ‘‘where,’’ aceording to the New Brunswick 
Times, “‘it remained apparently fixed for a minute or twe, pre- 
senting the appearance of a pillar of fire—its base resting on the 
earth, and its top reaching a mass of black clouds. It then 
took an eastern course, threatening Albany and Church streets, 
but suddenly changing its direction, swept across the town lot 
towards the dwelling of Mr. B. Myer, Mrs. Deare, professor 
McClelland, rev. John Croes, L. Kirkpatrick, esq. Mrs. Kirk- 
trick and rev. Dr. Janeway, tearing the roofs off some, mak- 
ng literal wrecks of the barns and out-houses, and either up- 
rooting or twisting off the largest trees—in some instances car- 
rying the latter 20 or 30 paces. It then crossed to the buildings 
atthe head of Paterson, Liberty, Bayard and Schureman streets, 
unroofing the house of Mrs. Harrisson, levelling the store of Mr. 
Little, and burying beneath the falling timber Nicholas Booraem, 
esq. and his eldest son Henry. Both were extricated a short 
time after—the son in a dying state, in which he lingered until 
9 o’clock, when death relieved him from his sufferings—the fa- 
ther is not dangerously hurt. A young lad about8 years of age, 
son of capt. Baird, was also killed near this spot, a rafter from 
the blackemith’s shop having struck him immediately above the 
eyes, and almost severed his head. The tornado now swept 
with increased force across George street, down Liberty, 
Schureman and New streets, crossing Nelson to Burnet street, 
a quarter of a mile in distance, down to the river, unroofing or 
tearing off the tops of the houses, an@ sweeping the lower doors 
and windows from their fastenings. Schureman and Liberty 
streets, from top to bottom, may be said to be a complete mass 
of ruins, as is likewise part of Burnet street. The Methodist 
church, a brick edifice, is damaged beyond repair, having been 
unroofed, and the eastern and southern walls blown down; and 
the rear wall of the Catholic church, also of brick, is drove into 
the body of the building.”’ 

The large dwelling of Dr. Janeway, at the junction of George 
street and the Trenton and New Prunswick turnpike, was com- 
pletely unroofed; all the out- buildings razed to the ground, and 
the beautiful trees surrounding the house twisted off or torn up 
by the roota. His loss will not fall much short of $3,000. 

The dwelling of Littleton Kirkpatrick was also unroofed, and 
all the out-honses demolished. Estimated loss $1,000. flis 
mother’s house was partly unroofed, and other damages. 


—==3 
The large pottery establishment oceupied by Mr. Newel}, and 
belonging to the estate of E.G. Maekay, at the corner of George 
and Liberty streets, was entirely destroyed, loss 92,500. 

The dwelling of James Bishop, corner of Schureman and Bur. 
net streets, was unroofed, and severa} store houses, eontainin 
a large quantity of corn, was totally destroyed. Probable joss 
between 3 and 4 thousand dollars. 

The buildings of Richard Voorhees, coachmaker, in Sechnre- 
man street, were entirely demolished, with nearly the whole of 
their contents, consisting of finished and unfinished work, tools, 
&e. Loss about $4,000. Under the ruins of this building were 
found the lifeless remains of widow Catharine Van Arsdale, 
Mr. Staats Van Duzen was also found under the same ruins 
very much bruised; his life was providentially saved by a car. 
riage wheel failing across his body, and thus shielding it from 
the pressure of the ruins. 

Three dwelling houses also in Schureman street, the property 
of Nicholas Wyckoff, were very much injured. Loss $2,00)), 
Two dwellings at the corner of Nelson street, belonging to wi- 
dow Mary Furman, were unroofed and walls much damaged, 
Loss $1,500. The dwellirg of Isaac C. Stelle, in Schureman 
street, was completely unroofed, and garden fence and shrub. 
bery destroyed. Loss $1,000. 

On Burnet street. Dr. Van Duzen’s dwelling unroofed; store- 
house and stable raised. Loss $1,000. Three or fonr dwel. 
lings, the property of Staats Van Duzen, unroofed, and store- 
house demolished. Loss about $2,000. Charles Dunham’s 
dwelling unrooted and otherwise injured; several store houses 
and out buildings on the wharf, blown down. Loss from 3 to 
$4,000. The dwelling and out buildings, including a store- 
house, belonging to Brush & Probasco, all destroyed. Loss 
$2,000. Two dwellings, the property of Dr. Thomas Fitch, 
unroofed and other injury. Loss $1,000. The dwelling and 
cabinet workshop of Matthew Egerton, unroofed, &c. anda 
warehouse in the rear demolished. Loss from 1 to $2,000. 

The Lancasterian school in Sehureman street, belonging to 
the corporation, was damaged to the amount of $500. 

Schureman street. F. F. Randolph’s workshop completely 
| demolished. Loss 500 to $1,000. Two dwellings belonging to 

Matthew L. Egerton, were unroofed and otherwise injured, 
Loss $700. Widow Corning’s dwelling unroofed and work. 
shop destroyed. Loss $500. Two dwellings, the property of 
widow Vreedenburg, damaged to the amount of $600. 

Property belonging to the following named individuals was 
also more or less injured: 

Schureman street. Miss Rachael Randolph, Walter McHen- 
ty,J. W. Stout, widow Stotoff, Mr. Rolph, Mr. Eldridge, wi- 
dow Mary Dunham, A. Agnew, widow Van Doren, Asa Apple- 
gate, E. L. Hardenberg, (mayor), Adam Hayler, Borden M. 
Voorhees, 

Burnet street. Evert Egerton, widow James Richmond, 
John Hatfield, Henry Frazer, John Hicks, James B. Cox, John 
Quick, Michael MeCurlogue, Joseph C. Griggs. 

New street. Dr. F. Richmond, Ambrose F. Randolph, Peter 
Wyckoff, Judge Hance, widow Davies, estate of Robert Boggs; 
John Taylor, Mrs. Johu Clark, Mrs. Hagerman, Aaron Hayden. 

Neilson street. Henry Sanderson, H. H. Chittenden, Clara 
Rogers, Jacob Wyckoff, John Bray, jr. Dr. Launy. 











Prince street. Rev. Mr. Jones, D. W. Vail, Jonathan Acker- 
man. 


George street. Mr. Ackerman, Ralph Voorhees, Soloman 
Freeman, Wm. G. Dunham. 


Liberty street. Benjamin Clark, Mrs. Van Liew, Garret Ne- 
vius. 

Henry and James Richmond, on Richmond st. and Mr. Mer- 
sereau, on the Trenton and New Brunswick turnpike. 

From the above details, we feel safe in stating that the num- 
ber of buildings destroyed and injured cannot fall short of one 
hundred and fifty, and that the loss of property may be estimat- 
ed at one hundred thousand dollars. 

Besides those who lost their lives, as above recorded, several 
persons were seriously injured, and many others slightly. 

] * 7 / * * aa . 

Among the extraordinary occurrences which took place on 
this melancholy occasion, the fate of the son of Wm. G. Dun- 
ham (a small lad) was the most singular. He was taken off 
the piazza of the house, corner of New and George streets, car- 
ried in the air a distance of 300 yards, and landed on the wharf 
in Burnet street, having only sustained a slight injury in one of 
his arms. On being questioned as to his feelings, he stated 
that he recollected passing through the top of a willow tree, 
and that the sensation produced by being carried up in the 
whirlwind was like that of being pulled in contrary directions. 

A bedstead was taken from the third story of a house in 
Schureman street, carried a distance of 200 yards, and Janded 
in Burnet street, without having sustained the slightest injury. 


Dr. Janeway’s house to the river, a distance of nearly half a 
mile, 


- * . * ° + ® o 


After leaving New Brunswick, the tornado passed down the 
river a short distance, then took a course across the river, and 
passing over the farm of James T. Dunn, tore up several trees 
by the roots, laid all his out buildings in ruins, without doing 
the slightest damage to his dwelling. It then passed down to 
the farm of Joel Randal, and carried away part of the roof and 
gable end of his dwelling. Thence its course was over Pisca- 











taway, a small town, containing abcut a dozen houses, situated 





A carpet bag and some bedding were carried from the garret of 
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rwo miles from New Brunswick. Tlere, every building except 
ewe in the place, including the Episcopal church, was demo- 
lished. We regret to add, that Mr. Thomas W. Harper, of 
New York, was killed by being struck on the head by a beam. 
We understand that Mr. 1. had just received the deed of some 
property which he had been purchasing, and uhat his visit to 
Piscataway was for the purpose of making some arrangements 
respecting it. He was a stiversinith, residing at 31 Rose street, 
aud has left a large family. 

The tornado then passed on towards Perth Amboy, where 
one building was destroyed, and spentits fury on Staten Island } 
as above stated. 

Having gone through with the details of this melancholy 
affair, we NOW present our readers with the remarks of a friend 
who was an eye witness of the whole scene, and which will 
enable them to forin a correct idea of this awfully sublime 
spectacle. He says: The first intimation / had of the tornado’s 
approach, was the wind blowing in from both sides of the 
house in which I was sitting. Immediately the cry of fire was 
raised—I ran to the corner of the street and perceived ina 
westerly direction, at about half a mile’s distance, a black co- 
lumn moving Onward, not very rapidly, which had something 
the appearance of a smothered fire, and was mistaken for it. I 
saw What it Was and ran into the house and closed all the win- 
dows before it reached us. ‘The whole atmosphere was filled 
with fragments of timber, &c.—in a moment the house oppo- 
site was unroofed, aa if it had been covered with paper. The 
house in which [ was, being at the edge of the current, escaped 
uninjured, save that a rafter from the roof of a house about half 
a mile distant, thirty feet long, struck the edge of the window, 
tearing away the brick work and demolishing the sash, and 
passed into the wall of the room. 

The track of the tornado was from north west to south east, 
aud from a minute investigation of its effects, does not appear 
to have been Of the nature of a whirlwind ordinarily so called. 
The violence appears to have been produced not from a whirl- 
ing motion, but from twe currents rushing towards each other— 
ut the same time having an onward motion. In the centre of 
the track the force appears to have been upwards with some- 
thing ofa whirling movement. The facts which substantiate 
Uiis Opinion are these. In the town wherever a building has 
been moved, if it was at the edge of the current, its direction 
was inwards; if at the centre, onwards. But these effects are 
more strongly marked in the woods, where the direction of al- 
most every tree accords with this statement—at the extreme 
edge of the trees are nearly at right angles with the course, 
sieping more as you proceed towards the centre, where there 
is some confusion, but the direction is almost invariably with 
the current. 

Whee the iatelligence of the disaster reach Princeton, seve- 
ral of the professors of the college immediately proceeded to the 
scene of devastation. They made a minute examination of the 
spot visited by the tornado, and will doubtless furnish the pub- 
lic with an interesting scientific statement on the subject of this 
yn gli a like of which has never before occurred in this 
latitude. 

As some persons may be disposed to doubt the account re- 
epecting the tad Dunham, we will merely state that during a 
whirlwind which occurred in Burgundy in 1755, the particulars 
of which are given by Abbe Richard, it is stated that “two men 
were enveloped in the whirlwind and carried to a distance, 
without experiencing any injury; a young shepherd was lified 
high in the air and thrown upon the banks of the river—yet his 
fall was not violent, the whirlwind having placed bim on the 
verge where it ceased to act.’? The case of the shepherd is 
precisely similar to that of young Dunlam, and in fact the 
whole aceount of the above mentioned tornado which took 
place in the town of Mirabeau, bears a surprising similarity to 
the one we have just related. 

The number of buildings destroyed and injured, it is stated, 
cannot fall short of one hundred and fifty, and the loss of pro- 
perty may be estimated at one hundred thousand dollars. 


8 Cte 
ON THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 
OF COTTON IN AMERICA. 
By Tench Coxe, esqg.—1802. 

To the governments of the United States of America. 

Inquiries which respect the internal economy of our 
country are of a peculiar importance to a nation without 
transmarine dominions, and which was born and educat- 
ed under the instructions and regimen of an European 
parent. It was not till after the lapse of fourteen years 
from the period of separation, that we became united in 
that system of civil polity (different from every ancient 
or modern plan) which we enjoy at this time. It was 
not till after a longer term that we freed the American 
mind from the influences of the principles of the eccle- 
siastical establishments and institutions, which predomi- 
nate in fact or by law in the three kingdoms, in union 
with which we commenced our being. ‘The commercial 
spirit of those kingdoms passed over to us, occasioned 
our eyes to be long shut to the important truth, that the 
agricultural interest was the most important in our eoun- 





that we were capable of the useful arts and trades, though 
necessary and profitable manufactures had grown up 
among us as spontaneously as the trees of our forests. 

America has ever profited by deliberate and calm self- 
examination, and no disquisitions have tended more to 
her honor and prosperity than those, which have been 
calculated to produce a conduct grounded on the nature 
and circumstances of things at home. 

it is now seventeen years since the course of those in- 
quiries led us to enter upon the subject of the MaANUFAC- 
rURING BRANCHES Of trade, in more form and with as 
much zeal as at any former period. ‘The advancement 
of the manufactures of the instruments of defence, of 
paper, books, maps, prints and other things instrument- 
al to useful knowledge and science, of household fabrics, 
of the implements of agriculture, navigation and the use- 
ful trades, of every description of furniture and carriag- 
es, of sugar, snuff and tobacco, of malt and spirituous 
liquors, Ne. &e. evince the beneficial consequences. 

The object of this address is to pursue domestic ingui- 
ry—to pursue it in relation to home manufuctures—to 
pursue it with a view to the adoption (perhaps) of a new 
principle of public conduct. To this end a question is 
proposed to be respectfully submitted to the federal and 
state governments. 

** Whether the United States may not safely and pro- 

fitably make an experiment of well devised and complete 
encouragements te some one branch of American manu- 
factures; and what that branch should be?” 
Many of the most early and zealous friends of Ameri- 
can manufactures have hitherto refrained from suggest- 
ing that the productions of our domestic arts and trades 
should be generally encouraged by high duties on the 
importation of foreign rival goods. They have feared 
to impede the improvements of the country by excessive 
duties on foreign articles used in building houses, stores, 
mills, &e. ‘They have feared to impede the progress of 
knowledge by excessive duties on foreign books, and the 
instruments of science. They have feared to burthen the 
poor, the young beginners, the industrious and the great 
mass of the people, by excessive duties on foreign mann- 
factured goods fur their clothing, furniture and general 
consumption. ‘The best friends of American manufac- 
tures have feared that high general duties might embar- 
rass or derange our finances and public credit, by affect- 
ing fair and free importation. They have prudently re- 
spected the doubts of many of our fellow citizens about 
our interest in manufactures and our abilities to produce 
them. They have been uncertain about the acquisition 
of foreign machinery, manufacturing secrets and arti- 
zans. ‘They have seen the possibility that foreign trade 
laws might be so framed as entirely to prevent the im- 
portation of the properest raw materials. They have 
feared that too many of our farmers might be diverted 
from agriculture to manufactures. Other objections have 
occurred, and the moderation, prudence and candor of 
the friends of American manufactures have cheerfully 
vielded to every reasonable doubt, and to every fair are 
gument, in its full weight. 

It has happened, however, that for the mere 
of revenue, an impost has been laid upon all foreign rival 
manufactures. This impost has been gradually increas- 
ed from 5 to 74, 10 and 124 per cent. which last is, at 
this time, the lowest rate of duty. It is also true, that 
for the proper and declared encouragement of certain mae 
nufactures, additions to the lowest rate of duty have 
been made of 24, 5 and 74 per cent. so that various Ame- 
rican manufactures are encouraged by duties on the fo- 
reign rival commodities of 24, 15, 174 and 20 per eent, 
Besides these, there are import duties on particular arti- 
cles, which are at higher rates. The duties, for exam- 
ple, of 8 ce..ts per gallon, on all fermented malt liquors, 
and 20 cents per gallon on spirits distilled from grain; 64 
to 9 cents per Jb. on refined sugars; 50 cents per doz. on 
wool and cotton ecards; 400 cents per cwt. on twine and 
pack threads; 25 cents per pair on shoes; 2 cents per 1, 
on soap and candles; 10 cents and 22 cents per /b. on ma- 
nufactured tobacco and snuff, &e. &e. 

Under these gradual, moderate and prudent encou- 
ragements commenced by the states before 1789, and 
pursued since by the federal government, a scene of do- 
mestic manufactures, reflecting honor upon the internal 
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try. Blinded by the same cause, we did not perceive 


economy of the United States, and greatly redounding 
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to their benefit, has imperceptibly arisen. We hazard 
once more a revised sketch of them, and upon mature 
reflection, we are not disposed to doubt the correctness 
of the interesting sum total. 

An attempt to estimate certain American manufactures. 


Refined sugar, of all kinds, $1,000,000 
Shoemekers’ manufactures, 8,000 ,000 
Hatters’ do. 1,225,000 
Carriages for pleasure, including repairs within the 

year, 500,000 
Carriages for work, including like repairs, 500,000 


All leathern goods, exclusive of shoes, boots, slip- 


pers and carriage leather, 1,000,000 
Cabinet work of all kinds, framing pictures and 

compositions, 1,000,000 
Gold and silver plate and wares, and set and fancy 

work, 500,000 
The whole of ouriron manufactures, including farm- 

ing implements, cannon, muskets, steel, &e. 4,000,000 


The,whole of our hemp, flax, cotton, hair, wool and 
silk, which are manufactured, exclusive of hats, 20,000,000 





Beer, ale and porter, 500,000 
Distilled spirits, 10,000,000 gallons from molasses, 
grain, fruit, &c. 5,000,000 
Coppersmiths’ work, lead, pewterand brass wares, 500,000 
Tinmans’ do. 200,000 
Coopers’ wares, oak, pine, cedar, &c. for home use, 
and for our exports, 1,000,000 
Ships, boats and oars, &c. including repairs, 3,000,000 
Earthen, glass and stone wares, 350,000 
Windsor chairs, settees, and painted, gilt and var- 
nished do. 100,000 
Horn, ivory and whalebone manufactures, 10,000 
Starch, hair powder, wafers and glue, 50,000 
Soap and candles, 300,000 
Wire work, including cotton and woo! cards, 50,000 
Wheel-barrows, hand do. corn fans, plane stocks, 
machinery, &c. 50,000 
Paper making, including hangings, 500,000 
Gunpowder, 500,000 
Book printing, binding ane engraving, 1,000,000 
50,835,000 


It is not believed that any item in the preceding esti- 
mate materially exceeds the truth, and we are confident 
that if all unnoticed branches were added, it would be 
impossible to reduce the total sum below fifty millious 
of dollars. 

If the list shall be carefully examined it will be found 
that these manufactures give a vast—animmense support 
to our planters, farmers, freeholders and fishermen, by 
the demand for our country and fishing produce, and for 
buildings, and that some of them are highly favorable to 
the American ship owners, by employing imported mo- 
lasses, sugars, skins, woods, dyes, metals, hemp, flax, 
wool, tallow and other raw materials and ingredients. 

Are we prepared to sacrifice this noble increasing 
branch of Americanindustry? Will we suffer ourselves 
to neglect it fora moment? Will we not rather conti- 
nue prudently to nurse, te foster and to encourage the 
useful arts and manufactures? There can be but one 
opinion—one reply. But it ought to be the unanimous 
endeavor to promote American manufactures with us 
much deliberation and prudence as effect. Let us take 
care not to disturb our necessary revenues, not to derange 
our well ordered finances, not te impose unreasonable 
burdens on the consumer, not to attempt manifest im- 
practicabilities, not to impede our young improvements, 
and not to aim at too much by touching the subject with 
strong alternatives at foo many points. 

We cannot at this erisis encourage, by additional in- 
creasing and prohibitory duties, a// American manufac- 
tures, without producing most of the evils we have held 
up, in candid prudence, in this investigation. It is not 
meant therefore to press tipon the public consideration, 
at this moment, any general measures to promote Ame- 
rican manufactures. It is not intended here to ask even 
the consideration of such measures in favor of any two 
branches; it is merely wished that new and proper pro- 
tections and encouragement may be considered in refer- 
ence to some one single branch. No material or sudden 
diminution of our revenues can be produced by higher 
duties not very slowly increasing upon a single branch; 
and no objection to a general forcing of manufactures 
more deserves to be respeeted than the possible injuries 
to our revenue, finances and public credit. These are 
never to be injured—never to be put at hazard. Let 


ee 


nd 


by way of example, a single branch of American manu- 
factures, and apply to its discussion our soundest princi- 
ples and our best reflections. 

The cotton manufacture of the United States of Ameri. 
ca is proposed to be encouraged, extended, protected 
and established by all the means in our power. Being 4 
single branch of manufacture, it cannot put any large 
sum of present revenue at hazard. The amount of eoi- 
ton goods imported is very far inferior to that of the 
woollen goods imported; it is also supposed to be consi- 
derably inferior to the value of the linen goods import- 
ed. ‘The iron goods imported are likewise greater jn 
value; the duties on foreign liquors and foreign sugars 
are much greater. As therefore the present duties on 
cotton goods are not even of secondary consequence in 
our scale of revenue, gradual diminution of that part of 
the revenue could not sensibly affvet our resources. As 
the revenue from no single article can derange our trea- 
sury business, so this particular revenue (from foreign 
cotton goods) cannot from its moderation be even fell; 
but if we raise the duty on such goods from 12 or 15 to 
20 or 25 per cent. the first year, the extra duty on a less 
quantity imported may yield nearly an equal revenue. 
It is respectfully submitted, whether these considerations 
do not obviate the objections, justly urged at this time, 
against the dangers of wniversal high protecting duties 
destroying or deranging our impost revenue. 

The vast extent of country which will produce cotton, 
is a serious consideration to induce a seleetion of it for 
extraordinary encouragement. From the southern bouu- 
dary to the fortieth degree of north latitude, cotton has 
certainly been produced. It may therefore prove to be 
worthy of the attention of all our citizens, living south of 
aline drawn from Tom’s river, through Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh; and this invaluable plant does not refuse 
its increase in light, weak and stony soils. 

The manufacture of cotton merits the universal consi- 
deration of the American people, because it will render 
cotton-wool a permanent staple article of agriculture 
and trade; and, by fixing it forever upon that foot- 
ing, will make an important addition to the variety of 
American commodities, and of course to the stability of 
their prices. If all our countrymen were employed in 
raising rice, tobacco, wheat and cattle, those commodi- 
ties would often be distressingly low from their redun- 
dance; but if half the states shall raise tens of millions 
of cotton, then will our wheat, cattle, &e. support much 
better prices. 

As the cotton manufacture is effected more than any 
other by labor-saving machines, it is freer from the ob- 
jection of the dearness of labor than any other; and it is 
perfectly clear, that the dearness of labor is an argument 
for any labor-saving plan. 

As there are very few of our native citizens who un- 
derstand the cotton manufacture by machines, the pro- 
motion of this branch will not divert many of our far- 
mers from agriculture. : 

We have an unlimited command of the powers of 
steam, horses, draught oxen and water, to move our cot- 
ton machines and mills. 

We have lately disengaged the powers of the earth to 
produce cotton, by the discovery and extensive use of a 
variety of mills and machines, to free the eotton-wool 
from the cotton seed. Fifty thousand dollars have been 
granted by a single state to purchase the patent right of 
a cotton-ginning or cleaning machine within its own ju- 
risdiction. This fact dges honor to the wisdom, spirit 
and fairness of South Carolina. We have obtained and 
possess the common hand spinning jenny, which makes 
by one person, male or female, from 40 to 120 cotton 
threads at one time; also the carding machine to go by 
hand, horse, ox or water; also the roving machine, to 
reduce cotton-wool into ropes or yarns of the size of a 
goose quill; also the mule, spinning by hand 120 fine 
threads; also the water-spinning machinery of Ark- 
wright, to spin perpetually at any mill seat. We also 
possess the machinery for doubling and twisting thread, 
for hosiery, and the British and German stocking wea- 


ver’s looms, for making every article of hosiery, from 
feet-socks to pantaloons. 


There have arrived in the United States from Europe, 





them be forever protected by all our prudence, and by 
perfect good faith. But let us proceed to select, merely 


a very considerable number of engine and machine ma- 
kers, carders, spinners, rovers, twisters, weavers, calico 
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rinters, dyers, Ke. ready to work on wages as moderate 
as they received in Great Britain, Ireland and other parts 
of Europe. These persons want employment in their 
own proper lines of business. Every man among them 
who succeeds in this country will induce others to follow 
him. There are important and unalterable cireumstan- 
ces in the United States to draw men to us who are ac- 

uainted with every useful art and manufacture. Some 
of the most obvious of these are, perfect religious liber- 
ty; a sober equality of civil rights; the cheap and easy 
acquisition of frechold estates for residence, manufacto- 
ries and farms; the cheapness of government and conse- 
quent moderation of taxes; the rare phenomenon of a vo- 
luntary executive and legislative reduction aud abolition 
of duties and excises; the non-existence of tithes, excises 
and national land tax; the perfect security of property; 
the uniform suceess of numerous well intentional emi- 
grants, and particularly from Great Britain and Ireland, 


Germany, France, Holland, Switzerland and Sweden.- 


It is impossible to conceive that there can be any miscal- 
culation, in confidently relying upon every necessary ac- 
quisition of the aid of foreign artists to conduct the Ame- 
rican cotton manufactory, if it shall be vigorously and 
effectually encouraged by law, when we remember the 
great numbers of useful and able men, who have come 
to us from foreign countries, as ministers of religion, in- 
structors of the rising generation, agriculturists, law- 
yers, physicians, mereliants, land and sea officers, manu- 
facturers, mechanics, journeymen, mariners and laborers 
in every line. If we have had such extensive advantages 
in procuring valuable foreign emigrants, who have been 
completely successful in branches not connected with la- 
bor-saving machinery, can we doubt much more rapid 
and great success in branches, where the saving of labor 
by the ingenuity and skill of one thousand hands will 
yield them and us the benefits of ten thousand? 

It is favorable to an attempt to establish the cotton 
manufacture, that a large portion of the foreign cotton 
goods which we import, are died, stained, printed, or in 
some way colored; because indigo, woad, madder, vari- 
ous barks and other dye stuffs are produced in the United 
States; and other dye stuffs, which we do not produce, 
are daily imported from foreign countries, and reshipped 
from hence to other foreign parts. 

In ancient Greece and Macedonia, now enslaved pro- 
vinces of European Turkey, twenty thousand bales of 
cotton- wool, each weighing three hundred pounds, are 
spun annually into yarns or threads, and dyed with their 
own vermillion. The Greek and Macedonian women 
use neither the great nor the small spinning wheel, nor 
the jenny, the mule, the water spinning machinery, nor 
the carding nor roving machinerv. ‘They use only the 
spindle, without any additien. 
doubt, that these states must succeed in the manufacture 
of their own cotton, with the powerful and various aids 
of the modern European labor-saving machinery, to 
card, rove, spin and twist. With such aids, and with 
allour other means and advantages, we eannot fail to 
succeed in a business, in which the unhappy subjects of 
the civil and religious despotism of ‘Turkey have, for a 
series of years, done so much for domestic and foreign 
consumption. 

There is an important reason for promoting our own 
eotton manufactures, arising out of the present cireum- 
stances of the East Indies. We receive from thence 
great quantities of cotton goods, which are not (as the 
manufactures of Great Britain) made out of our own 
cotton. The use of those East India cotton goods is 
doubly injurious: first, because we do not manufacture 
them; and, secondly, because we do not produce the cot- 
ton of which they are made. Though those ports of 
India belong to Great Britain, the parliament has abso- 
lutely prohibited the consumption of their cotton manu- 
factures in Britain and Ireland. Those goods, of course, 
come to us in much greater quantities to rival the foreign 
and domestic manufactures of our cotton. If we were to 
refuse or burden the importation, the British East Indian 
would extend the cultivation of sugar, coffee, cocoa, gin- 
ger, spices, pimento, arnatto and other things adapted 
to their climate, which we consume and do not ourselves 
produce. They would manufacture more silks, more 
saltpetre and other fabrics, which we might require and 
admit, because they do not injure our agriculture, nor 


It is impossible then to. 
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interfere with our cautious, but steady and unceasing en- 
pas to establish the American manufacture of cotton 
goods. 

_ It is obvious to every man of correct information rela- 
tive to the four original eastern states, that they are in a 
very serious situation as to wood and fuel. Their build- 
ings are very generally of wood, and require large quan- 
tities of boards, seantling and logs to keep them in re- 
pair. Much wood is also wanted for new buildings, old 
and new fences, ships and boats, casks for their fish, pot 
ash, spirits, beef, pork, molasses, &e. and for the house- 
hold fuel and workman’s fuel. Their population is great 
and increasing. ‘They have no mines of coal. The coal 
mines of the east are all in the hands of the British colo- 
nists, On those facts an important suggestion is respect- 
fully submitted to the consideration of the people of the 
states east of the ship channel of the Hudson; that in 
every system of measures to promote the domestic or in- 
ternal industry of those states, endeavors should be made 
to avoid new calls for wood and fuel of every kind. 
This suggestion is of a deeper intrinsic importance than 
may appear at first view to those to whom it is new. 
We will offer, as two examples, the British manufactures 
of iron and the British manufactures of cotton. We be- 
lieve that the permanent and extensive establishment of 
the British manufactures of iron, in the states east of the 
parts of the Hudson navigable by ships, would prove 
very difficult from the total want of mines, pit or fossil 
coal, from the searcity of wood for making charcoal, 
from the great scarcity of peat and turf there, and from 
the searcity of wood for fuel and buildings. But we be- 
lieve, that the very small use of fuel in the cotton manu- 
facture itself, and the limited use of fuel by the people 
in that branch, which, effected by machinery, requires 
little fire to warm the small proportion of persons em- 
ployed, are circumstances plainly and greatly in favor of 
the adoption of the cotton branch in the eastern parts of 
the United States. It is certain, that wood is become 
extremely searce in all the old counties east of Hudson’s 
river, and that not one productive coal mine has been 
discovered between the Delaware river and the eastern 
boundary of the United States. The wood and timber 
of Maine are consuming with great rapidity, and since 
freights are reduced by peace, will go forth in immense 
quantities. It is so distant from Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Providence, and Massachusetts proper, that 
it will become a dear, as well as a mere temporary 
source of supply to them for timber and fuel, if manufac- 
tures by fire, employing numerous persons, who must be 
kept warm in a moist and cold climate, are to be exten- 
sively and permanently pursued, The true manufactur- 
ing policy of our eastern states is to carry to the utmost 
all household manufactures, and establish factories by 
labor-saving machinery at the heads of their ship or boat 
navigation, where they can derive the highest possible 
degree of benefit of their own wood and fuel, and of 
wood and fuel imported coastwise or from foreign ports. 
Cotton it will be found, therefore, is the properest raw 
material for them to employ. The same remarks apply 
to New Jersey and Delaware in full force. 

If the north eastern moiety of the United States shall 
forthwith establish extensive and profitable manufactures 
employing cotton, which can be raised in immense quan- 
tities in the southern states, it will bind the members of 
our union more and more together. To defend, pro- 
mote and preserve our union, is the fondest object of 
every sound mind, of every faithful heart, native or fo- 
reign, which partakes in the numerous blessings of our 
country. 

It is beyond a doubt, that the use of cotton cloth for 
the under garments of man, next to the skin, contributes 
greatly to health, in damp, chilly and cold climates. In 
this view, shirting, sheeting and hosiery of cotton would 
prove far more salubrious than of flax, in certain sea- 
sons, in every quarter of America, and particularly in 
the parts east of the Hudson. ; 

Every extensive manufactory that depends on a foreign 
raw material, is extremely precarious, because foreign 
laws, treaties and wars may diminish or prevent the im- 
portation. But as cotton is raised by ourselves, and will 
ever be redundant, the cotton manufacture will rest upon 
a more certain foundation than a manufacture which 
should employ any other raw material whatever. 
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The variety of fabrics to the making of which cotton 
ean be applied, is a very important consideration in favor 
of attempting the cotton manufacture in preference to 
any other. ‘he stoutest and the coarsest blankets can 
be made of the refuse cotton, and cambrie muslins, of the 
most exquisite fineness, can also be made of cotton; the 
most beautiful table cloths and napkins, and coarse car- 
pets; the stoutest corduroys and muslins, light as air; di- 
mities, Marseilles quilting, shirting, sheeting, tickings, 
pillow cases, Jeans, jeanets, fustians, denims, cottonades, 
fine and coarse hosiery for every age and sex, pantaloons, 
vests, mock cassimeres, mock serges, mock coating, 
mock cloths, neck and pocket handkerchiefs, lining and 
pocketings, dress and undress and chamber gowns, bed 
aad window curtains, furniture covers, cravats, swans- 
downs, moleskius, plushes, velvets, and in short various 
goods applicable, as usual, to every purpose, or as sub- 
stitutes for other fabrics heretofore made of wool, hemp, 
flax, silk and hair. Such is the unlimited capacity of 
the native North American raw material, whose future 
manufacture, under the protection of our government, 
we earnestly and respectfully recommend to the imme- 
diate consideration of-all our public authorities. 

A FRIEND OF AGRICULTURE. 
STEAMBOATS AND STEAM WAGONS. 
By Oliver Evans. 

About the year 1772, being then an apprentice toa 
wheel-wright, or wagon maker, I labored to discover 
some means of propelling land earriages without animal 
power. All the modes that have since been tried (so far 
us 1 have heard of them) such as wind, treadles with 
watched wheels, crank tooth, &c. to be wrought by men, 
presented themselves to my mind, but were considered 
400 futile to deserve an experiment; and I concluded that 
sach motion was impossible for want of a suitable origi- 
nal power. 

But one of my brothers, on a Christmas evening, in- 
formed me that he had that day been in company with a 
meighboring blacksmith’s boy; who, for amusement, had 
wopped up the touch-hole of a gun barrel, then put in 
about a gill of water and rammed down a tight wad— 
after which they put the breech in the smith’s fire; when 
it discharged itself with as loud a crack as if it had been 
Joaded with powder. 

Ji immediately oceurred to me that here was the pow- 
er to propel any wagon, if I could only apply it; and | 
sat myself to work to find out the means. 1 labored for 
some time without success. At length a book fell into 
my hands deseribing the old atmospheric steam engine. 
I was astonished to observe that they had so far erred as 
to use the steam only to form a vacuum to apply the mere 
pressure of the atmosphere, instead of applying the elas- 
tic power of the steam for original motion; the power of 
which I supposed irresistible. 

ZIrenewed my studies with increased ardor, and soon 
dlcclaned that I could make steam wagons, and endeavor- 
ad to communicate my ideas to others; but however prac- 
ticable the thing appeared to me, my object only excited 
the ridicule of those to whom it was made known. But 
I persevered in my belief, and confirmed it by experi- 
anents Chat satisfied me of its reality. 

Iu the year 1786 I petitioned the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania for the exclusive right to use my improvements 
in flour mills, as also steam wagons, in that state. The 
<ommittee to whom the petition was referred heard me 
very patiently while I described the mill improvements, 
but my representations coneerning steam wagons made 
them think me insane. They, however, reported favor- 
ably respecting my improvements in the manufacture of 
flour, and passed an act granting me the exclusive use of 
them as prayed for. This act isdated March , 1787. 
But ne notice is taken of the steam wagons. 

A similar petition was also presented to the legislature 
of Maryland. Mr. Jesse Hollingsworth, from Baltimore, 
was one of the commitice appointed to hear me, and re- 
port on the ease. I candidly informed this committee of 
the fate of my application to the legislature of Pennsy/- 
vama respecting the steam wagons—declaring, at the 
sume time, without the encouragement prayed for, 1 
would never attempt to make them; but that, if they would 
secure to me the right as requested, I would, as soon 
as 1 could, apply the principle to practice; and 1 explain- 
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ed to them the great elastic power of steam, as well ag 
my mode of applying it to propel wagons. Mr. Hollings. 
worth very prudently observed, that the grant could in- 
jure no one, for he did not think that any man in the 
world had thought of such a thing before: he therefore 
wished the encouragement might be afforded, as there 
was a prospect that it would produce something useful, 
This kind of argument had the desired effeet, and a fa- 
vorable report was made, May 21, 1787, granting to me, 
my heirs and assigns, for 14 years, the exclusive right to 
make and use my improvemeuts in flour mills and the 
steam wagons, in that state. From that period I have 
felt myself bound in honor to the state of Maryland to 


produce a steam wagon, as soon as I could conveniently 
do it. 


In the year 1789, I paid a visit to Benjamin Chandlee 
€? Sons, clockmakers, men celebrated for their ingenui- 
ty, with a view to induce them to join me in the expense 
and profits of the project. I shewed to them my draughts 
with the plan of the engine, and explained the expansive 
power of steam; all which they muEenr ed to understand, 
but fearful of the expense and difficulties attending it, 
declined the concern. However they certified that I had 
shewn to them the drawings and explained the powers, &c, 

In the same year, I went to Ellicott’s mills on the Pa- 
tapsco, near Baltimore, for the purpose of persuading 
Messrs. Jonathan Ellicott &? Brothers, and connections, 
(who were equally famous for their ingenuity), to join 
me in the expense and profits of making and using steam 
wagons. lalso shewed to them my drawings, and mi- 
nutely explained to them the powers of steam. They 
appeared fully to comprehend all I said, and in return 
informed me of some experiments they themselves had 
made, one of which they shewed me. ‘They placed a 
gun barrel, having a hollow arm, with a small hole on 
one side at the end of the arm, similar to Barker’s rota- 
ry tube mill, as described in the books; a gill of water 
put into this barrel, with fire applied to the breech, caus- 
ed the steam to issue from the end of the arm with such 
force as, by reaction, to cause the machine to revolve, as 
I judged, about one thousand times in a minute, for the 
space of about five minutes, and with considerable force 
for so small a machine. I tarried here two days (May 
10 and 11, 1789) using my best efforts to convince them 
of the possibility and practicability of propelling wagons, 
on good turnpike roads, by the great clastic power of 
steam. But they also feared the expense and difficulty 
of the execution, and declined the proposition. Yet they 
heartily esteemed my improvements in the manufacture 
of flour, and adopted them in their mills, as well as re- 
commended them to others. 


In the same year I communicated my project and ex- 
plained my principles to Levi Hollingsworth, esq. now a 
merchant in Baltimore.* He appeared to understand 
them; but also declined a partnership in the scheme, for 
the same reasons as the former. 


From the time of my discovering the principles and 
the means of applying them, J often endeavored to com- 
municate them to those I believed might be interested in 
their application to wagons or boats. But very few could 
understand my explanations, and I could find uo one wil- 
ling to risk the expense of the experiment. 


In the year 1785 or 6, before I had petitioned the le- 
gislatures, I fell in company with Mr. Samuel Jackson, 
of Redstone; and learning of him that he resided on the 
western waters, I endeavored to impress upon his mind 
the great utility and high importance of steamboats, to be 
propelled on them; telling him that I had discovered a 
steam engine so powerful according to its weight, that it 
would, by means of paddle wheels, (which I described to 
him) readily drive a vessel against the current of those 
waters with so great speed as to be highly beneficial. 


*I certify, that Oliver Evans did, about the year 1789, com- 
municate a project to me, of propelling land carriages by power 
of steam, and did solicit me to join him in the costs and profits 


of the same. LEVI HOLLINGSWORTH. 





Baltimore, November 16, 1812. 


I do certify, that some time about the year 1781, 31 years ago, 
Oliver Evans, in conversation with me, declared, that by the 
power of steain he could drive any thing— wagons, mills or ves- 
sels forward, by the same power, &c. 


November 15, 1812. 








ENOCH ANDERSON. 
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Mr. Jackson proves that he understood me well, for he 
has eg written letters, declaring that about twenty-six 
years before their date, 1 did describe to him the prinei- 
ples of the steam engine that I have since put into opera- 
tion to drive mills, which he has seen—and that L also 
explained to him my plan for propelling boats by my 
steam engine, with paddle wheels, deseribing the very 
kind of hacks now used for this purpose; and that I then 
declared to him my intention to apply my engine to this 
particular object as soon as my pecuniary circumstances 
would permit. 

In the year 1800 or 1801, never having found a man 
willing to contribute to the expense, or even to encou- 
rage me to risk it myself, it occurred to me that though 
{J was then in full health, I might be suddenly carried off 
by the yellow fever, that had so often visited our city, 
(Philadeiphia), ov by some other disease or casualty to 
which all are liable, and that 1 had not yet discharged 
wy debt of honor to the state of Maryland by producing 
the steam wagon. I determined, therefore, to set to 
work the next day and construct one. I first waited up- 
on Robert Patterson, esq. professor of mathematics in 
the university of Pennsylvania, and explained to him my 
principles, as 1 also did to Mr. Charles Taylor, steam 
engineer, from England. They both declared these prin- 
cipies to be new to them, and highly worthy of a fair ex- 
periment, advising me without delay to prove them: in 
hopes Ll might produce a more simple, cheap and power- 
ful steam engine than any in use. These gentlemen were 
the only persons who had such confidence, or afforded 
me such advice. I also communicated my plans to B. 
Hl. Latrobe, esq. at the same time; who publicly pro- 
nounced them chimerical, and attempted to demonstrate 
the absurdity of iny principles, in his report to the Phi- 
lusophical society of Pennsylvania on steam engines; in 
which sate report he also attempts to shew the impossi- 
bility of making steamboats useful, on account of the 
weight of the engine; and [ was one of the persons allud- 
ed to, as being seized with the steam mania, couceiving 
that wagons and boats could be propelled by steam en- 
gines, The liberality of the members of the society 
caused them to reject that part of his report which he 
designed as demonstrative of the absurdity of my prin- 
ciples; saying they had no right to set up their opinion 
asa stumbling block in the road of any exertions to make 
a discovery. “They said, 1 might produce something use- 
fal, and ordered it to be stricken out. Whata pity they 
did not also reject Lis demonstrations respecting steam- 
boats! for notwithstanding them, they have run, are now 
running, and will run: so has my engine and all its prin- 
ciples completely succeeded—and so will land carriages, 
us soou as these principles are applied to them, as ex- 
plained to the legislature of Muryland in 1787, and to 
vthers long before. 

ln consequence of the determination above alluded to, 
Thired hands and went to work to make a steam wagon, 
and had made considerable progress in the undertaking, 
when the thought struck me that as my steam engine was 
entirely different in form as well as in its principles from 
all others in use, that l could get a patent for it, and ap- 
ply it to mills more profitably than to wagons; for until 
now Lapprehended that as steam mills bad been used in 
England, L could only obtain a patent for wagons and 
boats. I stopped the work immediately, and discharged 
my hands, autil | could arrange my engine for mills, lay- 
ing aside the steam wagon for a time of more leisure. 

Two weeks alterwards, | commenced the construction 
of a small engine for a mill to grind plaister of Paris— 
the cylinder six inches in diameter, and stroke of the pis- 
ton eighteen inches—believing that with $1,000 I could 
fully try the experiment. But before I was done with 
experiments, | found that I had expended $3,700—all 
that leould command. I had now to begin the world 
unew at the age of forty-eight, with a large family to sup- 
port, JT had calculated that if] failed iu my experiment, 
the credit I had would be entirely lost; and without mo- 
hey or evedit, at my advanced age, with many heavy in- 
cumbrances, my way through life appeared dark and 
gloomy indeed. But 1 succeeded perfectly with my lit- 
tle engine, and preserved my credit. IT could break and 
xrind 300 bushels of plaister of Paris, or 12 tons, in 24 
hours; and to shew its operations more fully to the pub- 
lie, L applied it to saw stone on the side of Market street, 
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where the driving of twelve saws, in heavy frames, sawe 
ing at the rate of 100 feet of marble stone in 12 hours, 
made a great shew, and excited much attention. I thought 
this was sufficient to convince the thousands of spectators 
of the atility of my discovery: but L frequently heard 
them inquire if the power could be applied to saw tim- 
ber as well as stone, to grind grain, propel boats, &e. 
and though | answered in the affirmative, I found they 
still doubted. I therefore determined to apply my en- 
gine to all new uses to introduce it and them to the pub- 
lie. 

This experiment completely tested the correctness of 
my principles, according to my most sanguine hopes. 
The power of my engine rises in a geometrical propor- 
tion, while the consumption of fucl has only an arithme- 
tical ratio; in such proportion that every time l added 
one-fourth more to the consumption of fuel, the powers 
of the engine were doubled; and that twice the quantity 
of fuel required to drive one saw would drive 16 saws, at 
least; for when I drove two saws the consumption was 8 
bushels coal in 12 hours, but when 12 saws were driven, 
the consumption was not more than 10 bushels; so that 
the more we resist the steam the greater is the effeet of 
the engine. On these principles, very light, but power- 
ful engines, can be made, suitable for propelling boats 
and land carriages, without the great incumbrance of their 
own weight, as mentioned in Mr. Lairobe’s demonstra- 
uions. 

In the year 1804, I constructed at my works, situate a 
mile and a half from the water, by order of the board of 
health of the city of Philadelphia, a machine for cleansing 
docks. It consisted ofa large flat, or scow, with a steam 
engine of the power of five horses on board, to work ma- 
chinery to raise the mud into flats. ‘This was a fine op- 
portunity to shew the public that my engine could propel 
both land and water carriages, and I resolved to do it. 
When the work was finished, 1 put wheels under it; and 
though it was equal in weight to two Aundred barrels o 
flour, and the wheels fixed with wooden axletrees, for 
this temporary purpose, in a very rough manner, and 
with great friction, of course, yet with this small engine 
I transported my great burthen to the Schuylkill with 
ease; and, when it was launched in the water, ] fixed a 
paddle wheel at the stern, and drove it down the Schuyl- 
killto the Delaware, and up the Delaware to the city, 
leaving all the vessels going up behind me, at least, half 
way; the wind being nh om 

Some wise men undertook to ridicule my experiment 
of propelling this great weight on land, because the mo- 
tion was too slow to be useful. I silenced them by an- 
swering, that | would make a carriage, to be propelled 
by steam, for a bet of $3,000, to run upon a level road 
against the swiftest horse they would produce. I was 
then as confident as I] am now that such velocity could 
be given to carriages. 

Having no doubt of the great utility of steam carriages 
on good turnpike roads, with proper arrangements Tor 
supplying them with water and fuel, and believing that 
all turnpike companies were deeply interested in puttin 
them into operation, because they would smooth and men 
the roads, instead of injuring them as the narrow wheels 
do, on the 26th of September, 1804, | submitted to the 
consideration of the Lancaster turnpike company, a 
statement of the cost and profits of a steam carriage to 
carry 100 barrels of flour, 50 miles in 24 hours—tending 
to shew, that one such steam carriage would make more 
net profits than ten wagons drawn by 10 horses each, 
ona good turnpike road, and offering to build such a 
carriage at a very low price. My address closed as fol- 
lows: 

“It is too much for an individual to put in operation, 
every improvement which he may invent. 

‘| have no doubt but that my engine will propel 
boats against the current of the Mississippi, and wagons 
on turnpike roads, with great profit. I now call u 
those whose interest it is, to carry this invention into ef- 
fect. All which is respectfully submitted for your con- 
sideration,” 

In the year 1805, I published a book deseribing the 
principles of my steam engine, with directions for work- 
ing it, when applied to propel boats against the current 
of the Mississippi, and carriages on turnpike roads. And 
I am still willing to make a steam carriage that wil} run 
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15 miles an hour, on good level rail ways, on condition 
that I have double price if it shall run with thai velocity, 
and nothing for it, if it shall not come up to that veloci- 
ty. What can an inventor do more than to insure the 
performance of his inventions? Or, I will make the 
engine and apparatus, at a fair price, and warrant its 
utility for the purpose of conveying heavy burthens on 
good turnpike roads. 

I feel it just to declare that, with Mr. Latrobe, I my- 
self did believe, that with the ponderous and feeble 
steam engine, now used in boats, they could never be 
made useful in competition with sail boats, or to ascend 
the Mississippi, esteeming the current more powerful 
than itis. But 1 rejoice that, with him I have been mis- 
taken; for 1 have lived to see boats succeed well with 
those engines; and still hope to see them so completely 
excelled and out-run by using my engines, as to induce 
the proprietors to exchange the old for the new, more 
cheap and powerful principles. 

I have been highly delighted in reading a correspond- 
ence between John Stevens, esq. and the commissioners 
appointed by the legislature of Mew York, for fixing on 
the scite of the great canal proposed to be cut in that 
state. Mr. Stevens has taken a most comprehensive and 
very ingenious view of this important subject, and his 
plan of railways for the carriages to run upon, re- 
moves all the difficulties that remained. I have had the 
pleasure, also, of hearing gentlemen of the keenést pene- 
tration, and of great mechanical and philosophical ta- 
lents, freely give into the belief that steam carriages will 
become very useful. Mr. John Ellicott, (of Johu), pro- 
posed to make roads of substances, such as the best turn- 
pikes are made with, with a path for each wheel to run 
on, having a railway on oy in the middle to guide the 
tongue of the wagon, and to prevent any other carriage 
from travelling on it. Then, if the wheels were made 
broad and we paths smooth, there would be very little 
wear. Such roads might be cheaply made; they would 
last along time and require very little repair. Such 
roads, I am inclined to believe, ought to be prefer- 
red, in the first instance, to those proposed by Mr. Ste- 
vens; as two ways could be made, in some parts of the 
country, for the same expense as one could be with 
wood. But either of the modes would answer the pur- 
»ose, and the carriages might travel by night as well as 
in the day. 

When we reflect upon the obstinate opposition that 
has been made by a great majority to every step towards 
improvement; from bad roads to turnpikes, from turn- 
pikes to canal, from canals to railways for horse car- 
riages, it is too much to expect the monstrous leap from 
bad roads to railways for steam carriages, at once. One 
step ina or gee aay is all that we can hope for. If the 
present shall adopt canals, the next may try the rail- 
ways with horses, and the third generation use the steam 
carriage. 

But why may not the present generation, who have 
already good turnpikes, make the experiment of using 
steam carriages upon them? They will assurely effect 
the movement of heavy burthens, with a slow motion, 
of two and a half miles an hour; and as their progress 
need not be interrupted, they may travel fifty or sixty 
miles in the 24 hours. ‘This is all that I hope to see in 
my time, and though I never expect to be concerned in 
any business rg Dae the regular transportation of 
heavy burthens, [on i) because if I am connected in 
the affairs of a mill it shall be driven by steam, and plac- 
ed on some navigable water, to save land carriage—yet I 
certainly intend as soon as I can make it convenient, to 
build a steam carriage that will run on good turnpike 
roads, on my own account, if no other person will en- 
gage in it; and I do verily believe that the time will come 
when carriages propelled by steam will be in general 
use, as well for the transportation of passengers as goods, 
travelling at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, or 300 
miles per day. 

It appears necessary to give the reader some idea of 
the principies of the steam engine which is to produce 
such novel and strange effects; and this I will endeavor 
to do in as few words as I can, by shewing the extent 
to which the principles are applied already. 

To make steam as irresistible, or powerful as gun- 
powder, we have only to confine and increase the heat 








by fuel to the boiler. A steam engine with a working 
cylinder only nine inches in diameter, and a stroke of 
the piston three feet, will exert a power sufficient to lift 
from 3,000 to 10,000 pounds perpendicularly, two and 
a half miles per hour. This power applied to propel 4 
carriage on level roads and railways, would drive a very 
great weight with much velocity, before the friction ¢f 
the axle tree or resistance of the atmosphere would ba. 
lance it. 

This is not speculative theory. The principles are 
now in practice, driving a saw mill at Manchacks on the 
Mississippi; two at Matchez, one of which is capable of 
sawing 5,000 feet of boards in 12 hours; a mill at Pitis. 
burgh, able to grind 20 bushels of grain per hour; one at 
Marrietta of equal powers; one at Lexington, ( Ky.) of 
the same powers; one, a paper mill of the same; one of 
one-fourth the power at Pitisburgh; one at the same 
place of 35 times the power, for the forge, and for roll- 
ing and splitting sheet iron; one of the power of 24 horses 
at Middletown, (Con.} driving the machinery of a cloth 
manufactory; two at P/dladelphia of the power of five or 
six horses, and many making for different purposes; the 
principles applying all purposes where power is wanted, 

OLIVER EVANS, 

Ellicott’s mills on the Patapsco, Nov. 13, 1812. 





As the question of the origin of rail roads and steam 
wagons in this country seems to have created an interest 
among some of our cotemporaries, we subjoin for their 
use the following extract from a work published in this 
city twenty-two years ago, by Oliver Evans—than whoin 
few or none have contributed so largely to produce our 
present advanced state of improvement in the means of 
travelling and the mechanie arts. 

It appears Mr. Evans conceived or entertained the idea 
of steam wagons and rail roads anterior to the year 1773; 
for shortly after this period we find him applying to the 
legislatures of Pennsylvauia and Maryland for aid to 
carry into effect his views on these subjects. ‘The first 
rejected his memorial, or paid no attention to it—deem- 
ing its author insaNE! ‘The last granted him a patent 
for fourteen years; but from the want of public confi- 
dence in the practicability of his schemes, and his own 
want of means, this patent was of no use to him. He 
lived and died comparatively poor and neglected; and was 
compelled to leave all his vast conceptions and /lesigns to 
be executed by smaller minds and later days, as almost 
ull the benefactors of our race have had to do before 
him. | Phila. Penn. 

The time will come when people will travel in stages 
moved by steam engines, from one city to another, al- 
most as fast as birds fly, fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 

Passing through the air with such velocity, changing 
the scene in such rapid succession, will be the most ex- 
hilarating, delightful exercise. 

A earriage will set out from Washington in the morn- 
ing, the passengers will breakfast at Baltimore, dine at 
Philadelphia, and sup at New York, the same day. 

To accomplish this, two sets of railways will be laid, 
so nearly level as not in any place to deviate more than 
two degrees from a horizontal line, made of wood or iron 
or smooth paths of broken stone or gravel, with a rail to 
guide the earriages, so that they may pass each other in 
different directions, and travel by night as well as by 
day; and the passengers will sleep in these stages as 
comfortably as they now do in steam stage boats, 

” * ™ ™ » . 


A steam engine that will consume from a quarter to a 
half a cord of wood, will drive a carriage one handred 
and eighty miles in twelve hours, with twenty or thirty 
passengers, and will not consume six gallons of water. 
The carriages will not be overloaded with fuel or water. 

These engines will drive boats ten or twelve miles per 
hour, and there will be many hundred steamboats run- 
ning on the Mississippi, and other western waters, as 
prophecied thirty years ago, by one who could predict 
them better than the poet can now. But the velocity of 
boats through the water, can never be made to equal the 
velocity of carriages through air, because the resistance 
of water is eight hundred times the resistance of air. 

And it shall come to pass, that the memory of those 
sordid and wicked wretches who oppose such improve- 
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ments, will be execrated by every good man as they 
ought to be now. ’ : 
osterity will not be able to discover why the legisla- 
ture, or congress, did not grant the inventor such protec- 
tion as might have enabled him to put in operation these 
reat improvements sooner, he having asked neither 
money nor a monopoly of any existing thing. 

The clouds of darkness will be dissipated by time. It 
will be clearly discovered, that to protect inventors for 
sufficient terms, is the only way to get the use of their 
discoveries soon. 

x 








* * cg * 


If my proposition, published in this city on the 8th of 
October last, has excited the attention of any to the great 
object of establishing a line between Philadelphia and 
New York for the transportation of heavy produce, mer- 
chandise and passengers, on carriages to be drawn by 
steam engines on railway or smooth roads, it may be pro- 
per te submit for their consideration different plans. Mr. 
John Ellicott, (of John), has suggested that paths be 
made for the wheels of carriages to run on, of hard sub- 
stances, such as turnpike roads are made of, with a rail 
between them set on posts, to guide the tongue of the car- 
riage, so that they might travel by night as well as day. 
Others have proposed lines of logs, flatted at the top, 
with a 3 inch plank pinned on them, to bear the carriage 
and guide the wheels; these strips of planks to be renew- 
ed as often as necessary, and while the logs would last, 
and be sufficient to hold the pins, the expense of repairs 
would be trifling. 

Mr. Samuel Morey, of New Hampshire, proposes 
that the two railways be laid as near each other as they 
will admit to let the carriages pass in opposite direc- 
tions, and to cover the whole with a slight shed to pro- 
tect the carriages, the ways, goods and passengers, from 
injury of the weather. 

it is well worthy of consideration, whether either of 
these plans will not be attended with much less expense 
than turnpike roads or canals, including the expense of 
making and keeping them in repair, and considering 
that the ways would not be so subject to be interrupted 
by frost. 

But when we compare the great expense of repairing 
turnpike roads, which are travelled with narrow wheel- 
ed carriages, with heavy burdens, added to the expense 
of the great wear of the carriages, horses and harness to 
that of wooden railways, and the carriages running on 
them, the result will be greatly in favor of the latter; and 
the difference will more than make and support a cover- 
ed way, even should it require to be renewed every ten 
years. 

* o * ba baal ~ 

I renew my proposition, viz: as soon as either of these 
plans shall be adopted, after having made the necessary 
experiments to prove the principles, and having obtain- 
ed the necessary legislative protection aud patronage, I 
am willing to take of the stock, five hundred dollars a 
mile, to the distance of 50 or 60 miles, payable in steam 
carriages or steam engines, invented by me for the pur- 
pose forty years ago, and will warrant them to answer 
the purpose, to the satisfaction of the stockholders, and 
even to make steam stages, to run twelve or fifteen miles 
per hour, to take back the engines at ny own expense if 
required, OLIVER EVANS. 


From the New York Mercantile €? Advocate. 

The Car of Neptune, commanded by Arthur H. Roor- 
bach, commenced running in 1810, and probably was on 
the river in 1815, but the price of passage never exceed- 
ed $7, and the state tax of one dollar. While on the 
subject of North river steamboats, we have obtained from 
capt. Wiswall the following facts. The North river was 
the first boat built, in 1807, by Fulton, and commanded 
by capt. W. She made her passages on an average in 
about 33 hours; the power of her engine, made by Bol- 
ton & Watt, was estimated at 18 horses. ‘The boat was 
originally 100 feet long, and in 1808 was enlarged and 
increased in length about 12 feet, in breath 4. She had 
originally 12 berths, the number of which was increased 
to 52. Fare $7 and found. She consumed about eight 
or ten cords of wood. The Car of Neptune was the se- 
cond boat built, in 1808. The Paragon in 1811; the 
Richmond in 1812; the Chancellor in 1816; the Kent in 
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1824. ‘The engines now employed in some steamboats, 
on the North river, are estimated to be from three to 
four hundred and fifty horse power each. 
LEGISLATURE OF OHIO. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
Gentlemen of the senate and of the house of representatives: 

Subsequent to the adjournment of your late session, oecur- 
rences have arisen, of such an extraordinary Character, as to imn- 
press upon me the indispensable duty of convening you, under 
the provisions of the 9th scetion of the second article of the 
constitution of the state of Ohio. That section declares that the 
governor *“*‘may, On extraordinary occasions, convene the gene- 
ral assembly, by proclamation, and shall state to them when 
assembled, the purposes for which they shall have been con- 
vened.”? And being assembled, in obedience to a proclamation 
issued under the provisions of said section, I now, in discharge 
of the duty required of me, proceed to state to you the purpose 
for which you have been convened. 

It was briefly to lay before you for your consideration, the 
whole subject matter, growing out of the controversy relative 
to our northern boundary line, and extention of jurisdiction to 
our constitutional boundaries, as prescribed in an act of last 
session in defining the same. 

The legislature, on the 23d of February last, with but one dis- 
senling vote, passed resolutions, in which it was declared, as 
the opinion of the general assembly, that the territory contain- 
ed within the constitutional limits of Ohio, formed an integral 
part of the state, of which no power on earth had a right to dis- 
possess her—That measures ought to be taken, immediately, 
by the legislative, executive and judicial authorities of Obio, to 
cause her jurisdiction to be established throughout every part 
of her territory, as described in her constitution; and obtain for 
her laws and public officers that respect and obedience from 
all persons residing or coming within her boundaries, to which 
they are properly entitled—that the state had an indisputable 
right to run out, and designate her northern boundary, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of her constitution; and that, 
without allowing ber public works to be longer suspended, or 
the interest of ber citizens to be further jeopardized by the re- 
fusal of congress to unite with her in the work—and that com- 
missioners should be appointed for that purpose, with instrac- 
tions to run and re-mark the same from the place where a line 
from the most southerly extreme of Lake Michigan, to the most 
northerly cape of Maumee bay crosses ber western boundary to 
the said cape, so that its exact location may be known and re- 
cognized by all persons within the state, as well as by those 
without its limits. 

They, on the same day, passed, by the same vote, *‘An act 
defining the boundaries of certain counties within the state, 
or for other purposes;”? in which the boundaries of the counties 
of Wood, Henry and Williams were extended to the line de- 
scribed in the constitution— two new townships were created in 
the county of Wood, and elections for justices of the peace and 
other officers were authorised under the laws of Ohio. This act 
made it the duty of all officers within the state, civil and miii- 
tary, judicial and ministerial, who were authorised to exercise 
jurisdiction within these counties, to extend their jurisdiction 
respectively, to the line described in said act. The same act 
made it the duty of the governor to appoint three commission- 
ers, Whose duty it should be to re-mark that part of the said line 
lying west of Lake Erie, and commonly known as “Harris? 
line,’’—that it should be the duty of the commissioners, when 
appointed by the governor, to proceed, at as early a day as prac- 
ticable, after their appointment, to the discharge of their duties; 
and the commissioners should in due time, report to the gover- 
nor, eis the manner in which their duties had been per- 
formed. 


The act and resolutions were deposited in the office of the 
secretary of state, on the day they were passed; and, on the 
same day, Jonathan Taylor, of Licking county, Uri Seely, of 
Geauga county, and Jolin Patterson, of Adams county, were 
appointed and commissioned, by the governor, to re-mark the 
line, as required by said act, who, after consulting with the ex- 
ecutive, appointed to meet at Perrysburg, in Wood county, on 
the first day of April,in order to proceed to the discharge of 
those duties required of them. On the same day that said act 
and resolutions were passed, 1 transmitted copies thereof to 
our senators and representatives in congress, and on the 26th of 
Febuary, addressed a circular to the clerks of the court of com- 
mon pleas of each of the counties of Wood, Henry and Wil- 
liams, enclosing copies of said act and resolutions to them, with 
a request that they would deliver a copy to each of the several 
county officers, within their respective counties, therein inform- 
ing said officers that it was the expectation of the legislature, 


| as Well as of the executive, that they would be prompt and vi- 


gilant in carrying into effect the intention of the general assem- 
bly, as expressed in said act and resolutions. 1{ also directed 
the adjutant general to enclose a number of copies of the act 
and resolutions to major general John Bell, of the 17th division, 
within whose command the counties of Weod, Henry and Wil- 
lias are situate, with directions to extend his command to the 
northern boundaries of those counties, as defined in said act; 
and to cause all persona, residing therein, that were subject to 
military duty, under the laws of Ohio, to be enrolled and orga- 
nized under the laws of this state. All this he promptly effect- 
ed, and two militia companies were enrolled in Wood county: 
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they met and elected their officers; which have been duly com- 
missioned under our laws, and are now in command. That 
portion of the disputed territory, that was attached to the coun- 
ties of Henry and Walliams, is now united to the organized mi 

litia districts in those counties respectively. 

Considering that the most effictual method of executing the 
act of the 23d of February, would be to complete the civil orga- 
nization of that part of the state claimed by Michigan, I deter- 
mined on attending, in person, in that region of the state at the 
time the elections were being held: and to take commissions 
with me to deliver to the various officers that might be elected 
under our laws; and to meet the commissioners at Perrysburg, 
ou the day appointed to commeuce marking the line; but, on 
the 20th March, [I received a letter from Mr. Forsyth, secre- 
tury of state of the United States, dated the 14th, in which 
1 was told that the president had been informed, by the acting 
governor of Michigan territory, that-a colligion was likely to 
take place between that territory and Ohio, relative to the ex- 
tension of our jurisdiction. ‘I'o that letter [ replied at length, 
on the same day | received it; in which I informed the secre- 
tary of state, that no collision had been anticipated on the part 
of Ohio, and in no case would it occur, unless resistance were 
made to our civil authority. I transmitted to him a copy of the 
act and resolutions of last session, at the same time informing 
him what course Ohio expected to pursue. 

On the 22d, I received a second letter from Mr. Forsyth, un- 
der date of the 17th, in which he informed me the president 
learned with deep regret that the military had been called out 
on the part of Ohio, as also on that of Michigan, to support our 
respective claims to jurisdiction, &c. &c. This letter [| answer- 
ed on the 23d, giving him to understand that no preparation for 
force was being made by Ohio, and that our civil authority was 
considered sufficient to carry into effect the laws of Ohio: I 
also informed him when the commissioners, nominated to run 
the line, had appointed to meet at Perrysburg—my intention of 
joining them there; and that the object of my visit to that re- 
gion of country was to allay, as much as possible, the excited 
feelings that had been produced by the proclamation of the act- 


ms governor of Michigan, and by the violent measures of gen. 
rown, 


On the 26th, I received a third letter fram Mr. Forsyth, by 
judge Doty, of Detroit, informing me that the president had de- 
termined on appointing commissioners, to confer with me and 
the acting governor of Michigan, on the subject of the unhappy 
difficulty, as he called it, that was existing between Ohio and 
that territory. To this I replied at some length on the 27th, en- 
deavoring to convince him of the very erroneous impressions 
ander which they labored at Washington, respecting the acts 
aud duings of Ohio; and informing bim of my determination to 
start for Perrysburg next day. 

In accordance with this resolution, I repaired, in company 
with cols. Swayne and Andrews and gen. Niswanger, of Per- 
rysbuig, where we arrived on the 2d of April. The next day I 
received a note from Richard Rush, esq. and col. Howard, 
commissioners on the part of the United States, stating that 
they wished an interview with me. I replied, that I would 
meet them, either at Toledo or Perrysburg, as might be most 
ugreeable to them. On the evening of the 6th of April they ar- 
rived at Perrysburg, and on the 7th we had an inteiview on the 
subject of the conflicting jurisdiction between Ohio and Michi- 
gan, and, after mutual explanation, an arrangement was agreed 
to, which appeared satisfactory on both sides, under which im- 
pression we parted: they to Monroe, I to Maumee, ou my way 
to Defiance, in Williams county. 

The commissioners of the United Statés banded to me a 
document during our conference, as they said, at the request 
of Mr. Forsyth, which I found to be the opinion of the attorney 
general. This opinion, | was fully satisfied on examination, 
would, in its tendency, counteract the laudable exertions of the 
president and his commissioners, which the sequel proved; for 
it was proclaimed by the authorities of Michigan, as a justifica- 
tion of their acts; and it is a subject worthy of remark, that all 
the procecdings at Washington were entirely ex parte; that 
the three letters from the secretary of state were written; the 
opinion of the attorney general drawn up; and the commission- 
ers appointed and had left Washington, befere my answer to 
the secretary’s first letter could have been received, or any 
thing correctly kaown with regard to the intentions or move- 
ments of Ohio. The letters of Mr. Forsyth, and the opinion of 
the attorney general, were evidently dictated under feelings 
highly excited and unfavorable to Ohio, as is manifest from 
their contents. 

The people within the townships of Sylvania and Port Law- 
rence, had met and held their elections, as authorised by the 
act of the 23d of February, 1435, and the returns of the elee- 
tions had been made to the clerk’s office in Wood county. I 
delivered commissions to six justices of the peace, within said 
townships, and also appointed and commissioned one notary 
public, in Toledo. T understand a deputy sheriff, qualified ac- 
cording to law, with a competent number of township officers 
and school examinere, were duly elected and appointed within 
these townships. 

After delivering commissions to the officers in Wood county, 
T hastened to Defiance, in Williams county, and while at that 
place I received intelligence of the outrages committed at To- 
ledo by a body of armed men, under pretence of serving civil 
process, issued against our fellow citizens for acting in obe- 
dience to the laws of Ohio. While there, I also received an 
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account of the preparation that was being made in Michigan to 
arrest our commissioners while running the line; with a letier 
from Messrs. Rush and Howard, in which they enclosed to me 
a copy of a letter addressed by them to the acting governor of 
Michigan, making known to him the wish of the president that 
no force should be used in opposition to that measure; a copy 
of which letter was transmitted to our commissioners on the 
line, with a request that they would proceed with the line unti| 
met by a force to oppose them, and if such force should a 
pear, that they might withdraw to Maumee until a guard suffi- 
cient to protect them should be collected. 

l also issued an order for general Bell to detail a guard {or 
their protection. I then attended the court in Williams conu- 
ty, and found the organization of that county completed to the 
line described in the late act, and the jurisdiction of the court 
extended accordingly. This is likewise the case in Henry 
county; and it may be truly said that that part of the state is as 
completely organized, under the laws of Ohio, as is any Other 
part of the state at this time. But while the authorities of Ohio 
were thus pursuing a steady peaceable course, in accordance 
with the understanding expressed at Perrysburg in a conference 
with Messrs. Rush and Howard, (as will be seen in the state. 
meut of cols. Swayne and Andrews), the authorities of Michi- 
gan commenced prosecutions against the citizens of Ohio, in 
opposition to the advice of the U.S. commizsioners, as com- 
municated to the acting governor of that territory (as will be 
seen by reference to the copy of the letter transmitted to me) 
with a degree of reckless vengeance, scarcely paralleled in the 
history of civilized nations. A particular account of those vio- 
lent proceedings will be found in the letters of Mr. Goodsell, 
major Stickney, col. Fletcher, and also in the report of the 
commissioners, all of which are included in the document 


herewith traasmitted, and te which I call your particular at- 
tention. 


It appears to me, the honor and faith of the state is pledged 
in the most solemn manner, to protect these people in their 
rights, and to defend them against all outrages. ‘They claim to 
be citizens of Ohio. The legislature, by a solemn act, has de- 
clared them to be such, and has required them to obey the laws 
of Ohio, which, as good citizens, they have done; and for 
which they have been persecuted, prosecuted, assaulted, ar- 
rested, abducted, and imprisoned. Some of them have been 
driven from their houses in dread and terror, whilst others are 
menaced by the authorities of Michigan. ‘Those things have 
been all done within the constitutional boundaries of the state 
of Ohio, where our laws have been directed to be enforced, 
Are we not under as great an obligation to command respect 
and obedience to our laws adjuvining our northern boundary, as 
in auy other part of the state? Are not the inhabitants of Port 
Lawrence, on the Maumee bay, as much entitled vo our pro- 
tection, as the citizens of Cincinnati, on the Ohio river? I feel 
convinced they are equally as much. Our commissioners, ap- 
pointed in obedience to the act of the 23d February, while in 
discharge of the duty assigned them, were assaulted, while 
resting on the Sabbath day, by an armed force from Michigan. 
Some of the hands were fired on, others arrested, and one of 
them, col. Fletcher, is now incarcerated in Tecumeeh, (as will 
be seen by bis letter), and for what? Is it for crime? No, but 
for faithfully discharging his duty, as a good citizen of Ohio, in 
obedience to our laws. These outrageous transgressions de- 
mand your most serious consideration; and I earnestly recom- 
mend, and confidently hope that such measures may be adopt- 
ed as will afford protection to our citizens; provide for the re- 
lief of those who have been arrested, and bound under recog- 
nizances; and for the liberation of those who are imprisoned; 
as also for the indemnity of those who have suffered loss in 
consequence of their obedience to the laws of Ohio; and, in an 
especial manner, for the wore prompt execution of our laws 
and the punishment of those who have violated them. You 
may rest assured, that whatever course you may direct will be 
promptly pursued by the executive, and that all your laws 
shall be faithfully executed, as far as his power extends; but 
tor their effectual enforcement, you have to furnish him with 
the necessary means. 

In the documents annexed for your inspection and consi- 
deration, will be found all the correspondence of the execu- 
tive, relative to carrying into effect the act of the 23d of Fe- 
bruary; which embraces the correspondence with the depart- 
ment of state at Washington; the communications received 
from Messrs. Rush and Howard, United States commissioners; 
the opinion of the attorney general of the United States; the 
correspondence with the surveyor general of the United States, 
together with sundry documents relative to running the north- 
ern boundary of Ohio; the field notes of the survey of the line 
run by Mr. Harris under the direction of the surveyor general 
of the United States; a letter from governor Cass, objecting to 
Harris’ line, with the surveyor general’s reply, contending that 
that line was run in accordance with the act of congress, and 
was the true northern boundary of Ohio; together with sundry 
other letters relative to the subject of our boundary, and the 
extension of our jurisdiction, all worthy of a minute investiga- 
tion. 

The subject of out northern boundary has excited considera- 
ble attention throughout the nation, and as far as can be learn- 
ed from the tone of the papers, great exertions are making to 
raise feelings unfavorable to Ohio, forestalling public opinion to 
her prejudice, without reference to the merits of our claim, and 
all principally upon the grounds that Ohio is a great and power- 
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ful state, Michigan a weak and small territory, (while in fact 
Michigan has a greater extent of territory than Ohio). This 
rs to be the substance of every argument, from the begin- 
ning to the end of this controversy. We find it in the first let- 
ter of governor Cass to the surveyor general, so early as 1817, 
which letter was the beginning of the controversy; we also find 
it in the arguments of the ex-president in the last congress, as 
well as in all the intermediate arguments. But what is the true 
state of the case? Ohio has oppressed nobody—she claims no 
territory more than what is defined in her constitution; while, 
on the other hand, we find the territory of Michigan (who can 
have no legitimate claim to sovereignty, as her government, at 
any time, may be dissolved by congress, and the territory, north 
of Ohio, attached to this state), exerting all the power of her 
temporary or territorial government, to oppress the sinall village 
of Toledo, punishing its inhabitants, not tor crime, but for claim- 
ing their constitutional rights. In this transaction we see the 
great and powerful city of Detroit, aided by the authorities of 
the territory, united to oppress and weaken the small village of 
Toledo, on the Maumee Bay. But the true parties in the con- 
troversy are the United States and the state of Ohio; and let 
me ask which is the weaker party in this controversy? Surely 
it will not be contended that the great and gigantic state of Ohio, 
(as she has been tauntingly called), is about to weaken the 
United States, by claiming her constitutional rights; or that, by 
enforcing these, her just claims, she would be making the weak 
weaker, and the strong still more powerful, according to the ar- 
ments of our opponents. Arguments of this character may 
suit those who wish to avoid the truth, toshun the light, and 
carry their point right or wrong, by their diplomatic manage- 
ment; but in my view these arguments are too contracted to 
meet the approbation of liberal minded statesmen. Is not Ohio 
a wember of the union? 
of the United States? Will not any measure calculated to pro- 
mote the prosperity of Ohio, also promote the prosperity of the 
United States? Why, then, should jealousy be excited against 
Ohio? Why the extreme exertions of many editors of news- 
papers, and other individuals in some of the states, to forestal 
public opinion, and make impressions unfavorable to Ohio, 
without examining the justness of our cause? Is this course li- 
beral? is it just? We think not. 

With a desire to ascertain all the facts connected with the 
controversy, relative to our northern boundary, [ have devoted 
what tume [ could spare, from other duties, to a minute exami- 
nation of the subject. In doing this, I collected extracts from 
all the origina! charters, by which the territory north west of the 
river Ohio was originally claimed; also, from the several deeds 
of cession, resoluiions of congress, ordinances and acts, relative 
to the territory north west of the river Ohio, the organization of 
temporary or territorial government, and the formation of states 
therein; all which extracts will be submitted to your considera- 
tion, as an appendix to this communication. These extracts 
will present to you a full view of the subject, and must have a 
tendency to confirm all who examine them dispassionately, in 
the opinion that the claim of Ohio is just and incontrovertible. 
By them it will be seen, that the territory, now claimed by Mi- 
chigan, was originally included in the grant to Connecticut; and 
that that state did not cede her right of jurisdiction to the Unit- 
ed States, over that portion of territory bordering on the lake, 
and known as the “* Western Reserve,” till the year 1800, many 
years after the ordinance of 1787 was passed; which Mr. Adams 
declared, in bis famous speech in the last congress, “to be as 
unalterable as the laws of nature;”? yet the line contended for 
by Michigan, agreeably to said ordinance, would run east through 
that district of country, to which congress had no claim, either 
of soil or jurisdiction, at the time this ordinance was passed. 
The more [ examine the subject, the more convinced [ am that 
our claim is just and incontrovertible; that it is a settled ques- 
tion, and that we are under as solemn an obligation to maintain 
our jurisdiction over the township of Port Lawrence, on the 
Maumee bay, as we are to maintain it over any township on 
the Ohio river. 

Gentlemen—the whole subject is now before you for consi- 
deration. The question necessarily arises, what shall be done? 
Shall we abandon our just claim, relinquixh our indisputable 
rights, and proclaim to the world, that the act and resolutions 
of the last session of the general assembly were mere empty 
things? Or, rather, shall we not (as was declared in said reso- 
lutions to be our duty), prepare to carry their provisions into 
effect? The latter, | doubt not, will be your resolution; and IT 
trust that, by youracts, you will manifest to the world that Ohio 
knows her constitutional rights; that she has independence 
enough to assert them; and that she can neither be seduced by 
flattery, baffled by diplomatic management, nor driven by me. 
naces from the support of those rights. And, gentlemen, yon 
may rest assured, that whatever measures, in your wisdom, you 
may direct, will be faithfully pursued by the executive, to the 
full extent of his constitutional power, and the means that may 
be placed under his command. 


Since preparing the foregoing, I received a communication 
from one John Biddle, dated Detroit, June 1, 1835, in which he 
states that he had been instructed by the convention, in session 
at that place, to forward to me enclosed documents. Those 
documents [ transmit to you without comment; (marked C.) 
You will doubtiess give to them that consideration to which you 
may deem them entitled. Very respectfully yours, &c. &c. Xe. 


ROBERT LUCAS. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 8, 1835, 


Does she not form a component part | 


a 


A BILL 
Accepting certain propositions made by the commissioners of 


the United States relative to the northern boundary of this 
state. 


Whereas, the legislature of Ohio, at the last session, passed 
an act providing for the extension of her jarisdiction over that 
part of her territory claimed to belong to the territory of Michi- 
gan. And whereas, the civil and military elections under the 
laws of Ohio have taken place throughout the disputed territo- 
ry, and the organization under the same is now in all respects 
complete. And whereas, this legislature considers the right of 
the state to the disputed. territory as clear and perfect, as her 
right to any other part of her territory lying within her admitted 
limits. And whereas, great and lawless ontrages have been 
perpetrated by the authorities of Michigan upon citizens of the 
disputed territory, for the crime of recognizing the laws and 
rightful jurisdiction of the state witltin whose limits they reside. 
And whereas, this legislature feels bound to protect said cit# 
zens from a repetition of such outrages, and will do so at what- 
ever hazard. Yet, as the United States (the only party to this 
controversy besides Ohio), acting through the honorable Rich- 
ard Rush and Benjamin C. Howard, commissioners, duly ap- 
pointed by the president of the United States, and his excellen- 
cy, the governor of this state, entered into an arrangement on 
the 7th day of May last, having for its object the temporary ad- 
justment of the difficulties appertaining to the possession of and 
jurisdiction over the said disputed territory, the terms and pro- 
visions of which arrangement were as follows, viz: 1. That 
Harris’ line should be run and re-marked, pursuant to the act of 
the last session of the legislature of Ohio, without interroption. 
2. The civil elections under the laws of Ohio having taken place 
throughout the disputed territory, that the people residing upon 
it should be left to their own government, obeying the one ju- 
risdiction or the other, as they may prefer, withont molestation 
from the authorities of Ohio or Michigan, until after the close 
of the next session of congress. And whereas, this legislature 
considers the faith both of the United States and of the state of 
Ohio pledged by this arrangement, and is also willing, froma 
desire to preserve the public peace and harmeny, to observe the 
stipulations of the arrangement aforesaid: Provided, its ehserv- 
ance on the part of Michigan be compelled by the United States, 
and the proceedings of Michigan in violation of that agreement 
be immediately discontinued and annulled. Therefore, 


See. 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of the state of 
Ohio, That his excellency, the governor, be, and he is hereby 


_ requested to observe and comply with the terms of arrangement 


entered into on the 7th day of May last, by and between the 
United States, acting through the honorable Richard Rush and 
Benjamin C. Howard, commissioners, duly appointed by the 
president of the U. States and his excellency, the governor of this 
state; and the action and operation of all laws and parts of laws 





of this state inconsistent with the terms of said arrangement, is 
hereby suspended until after the close of the next session of 
congress: Provided, all the terms and stipulations of said ar- 
rangement shall be faithfully observed on the part of the United 





States; and all bonds and recognizances taken, and all prose- 
cutions and indictments commenced under the aet of the legis- 
lative council of Michigan of the 12th of February, A. D. 1835, 
shall be immediately discharged, annulled and discontinued. 
Sec. 2. That if the United States, or the authorities of Michi- 
gan acting under the United States, shall, within the time spe- 
cified in said arrangement, do any act inconsistent with the 
terms thereof; or if said bonds, recognizances, indictments and 
prosecutions, shall not be immediately discharged, discontinued 
and annulled, as aforesaid, then this act to be null and void. 


Sec. 3. That the governor of this state be, and he is hereby 
authorised and required to issue his proclamation, whenever, 
in his opinion, the terms and stipulations of said arrangement 
have been violated, declaring such to be the fact; and from and 
after the date of such proclamation, the suspension of all laws 
and parts of laws aforesaid, shall cease and determine. 


We have also a enpy of the report of a joint select committee 


which enters fully into the merits of the case, at much tength— 
which, towards its close, says— 


“Ohio has artived at that point, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, when nothing remains for her to do, but to give the 


warning voice of her people, that the law of last winter Mus? 
AND WILL BE SUSTAINED.”’ 


The report concindes with the following resolutions: 

Resolved hy the general assembly of the state of Ohio, That 
the northern boundary of this state, is bv a direct line running 
from the southern extremity of Lake Michigan, to the mose 
northerly cape of the Miami bay; thence, north east, to the ter- 
ritorial line; and by the said territorial line, to the Pennsylva- 
nia line; and that it is due to the people of this state, and of the 
United States, to assert her right to the boundary aforesaid; 
and that she will maintain the same, by any and every means 
which may be lawfully used by a free and independent state 
of this union. 

Resolved by the general assembly of the state of Ohio, That 
the governor be, and he is hereby, authorised to reqnest the 
president of the United States, to appoint a commissioner or 














commissioners, whose duty it shall be, to meet with the com- 
missioners appointed on the part of this state, in accordance 
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with the provisions of the 8th section of an act entitled “An 
act defining the northern boundary of certain counties within 
this state, and for other purposes,’ passed February 23, A. D. 
1825, and join in examining and re-marking the line west of 
Lake Erie, between the state of Ohio and the territory of 
Michigan, commonly known as ‘Harris’ line,” as provided in 
said section of the act aforesaid. 

And resolved further, That if the president of the United 
States should decline or omit complying with the request of the 
gvvernor of this state, then, and in that case, the governor is 
hereby authorised and required to cause said examination and 
re-marking the line, aforesaid, to be completed at as early a day 
as practicable, by the commissioners appointed by him, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the aforesaid act. 

“(The first resolution was agreed to by the house—yeas 69, 
jays T—Mr. Ross voting in the negative. The second, 68 yeas 
iid 2'ilays—Messrs. Moore, of Delaware, and Robinson. The 

uiitf,'50 yeas and 20 nays. The nays were as follows: 

Messrs. Baldwin, Bureau, Burnsides, Clark, Cushing, Dille, 
Fergus, Goode, Grubb, Hatch, Kirby, McLaughlin, Moore, of 
Delaware, Moore, of Jefferson, Paine, Ross, Sayler, Short, Sti- 
vers and Will—20.] 

SPECIAL MESSAGE. 
Communicated by the governor to both houses on Thursday, the 
18th instant. 
To the honorable, the general assembly: 

I have received a letter from the department of state, of the 
llth inst. signed by Asbury Dickens, acting secretary, which 
purports to be in answer to my letter to the secretary of state 
of the lstinst. Tis letter, he says, was written by the in- 
structions of the president. If such is truly the case, and the 
letter is to be considered as the act of the president, it seems to 
evince a degree of feeling adverse to conciliation. There ap- 
pears to be a great contrast between the views contained in 
this letter, and in those contained in some of the former letters 
of the secretary of state, as well as those expressed by Messrs. 
Rush and Howard, from which it appears manifest that the pre- 
sident has either been misinformed with regard to the proceed- 
ings and claims of Ohio, or that the sentiments imputed to him 
in the former letters of the secretary of state, as also those by 
Messrs. Rush and Howard, were incorrect. It will be perceived ‘ 
that this letter insinuates that my letter of the lst inst. contain- 
ed erroneous views of the opinions of the president, and those 
associated with him in the government, and that the spirit in 
which it was written had given great concern, &c. &e. My 
letter referred to, as well as the one in reply to which it was 
written, are in the documents communicated to you. ! consi- 
dered my letter of the lst inst. to have been written in a spirit 
of candor, such as was called for by the occasion, and witha 
view to correct erroneous impressions that evidently existed in 
the cabinet, at Washington, with regard to the acts, movements 
and intentions of Ohio. That the president and his cabinet at 
Washington, acted without a correct knowledge of the facts, 
as to the claims, proceedings and intentions of Ohio, is evident 
hy their own acts; for, by a reference to them, we find that the 
opinions expressed in the letter of the secretary of state, were 
founded upon information derived from a source adverse to 
Ohio; and which differed widely from the facts in the case. 

In my answer to the third letter of the secretary of state, 
after giving him to understand the views of the general assem 
bly, with regard to our northern boundary line, and the ap 
pointment of commissioners to run and re-mark it, &c. I ask- 
ed the question distinctly, ‘‘Whether there were any thing 
wrong in these acts of Ohio??? And whether the right of Ohio 
to trace and re-mark her northern boundary, as run and desig- 
nated by a United States officer, was disputed, &c. In answer 
to this letter, the secretary of etate, after acknowledging its re- 
ceipt, informed me that the president did not profess to inter 
fere, authoritatively, with the performance of any duty imposed 
upon me by the state of Ohio. And in a conversation with 
Messrs. Rush and Howard, [ was informed that no objection 
would be made to ranning and re-marking the line; and in their 
letter to the acting governor of Michigan, of the 14th of April, 
they informed him that it was the desire of the president that 
no force should be opposed to that measure; yet, in the face of 
this instruction, force was opposed by the authorities of Michi- 

an. 

, In reply to that part of my letter of the Ist instant, wherein I 
stated that the design of marking the line was not abandoned; 
and that when our commissioners again would meet on the 
line, they would be protected against force, &c. the acting se- 
cretary of state informs us, that the president would see, with 
great pain, any attempt to renew the running of the line in the 
manner alluded to in my letter, as tending, inevitably, to pro- 
duce a crisis, in which it would be his duty to interpose. This 
is very different from the views previously expressed on that 
subject; and must excite some degree of astonishment at such 
a change. 


A copy of the letter from the acting secretary of state, of the 
11th inst. I herewith transmit for your consideration. It may 
aid you in determining the course most proper to be pursued; 
and must convince you of the necessity of prompt measures to 
sustain the honor and constitutional rights of the state against 
ali encroachments, from any quarter, or under any authority, 
or pretence of authority, whatsoever. All which is respectful- 
ly submitted by your obedient servant, ROBERT LUCAS. 

- Columbus, June 18th, 1835. 








Department of state, June 11, 1835, 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your excellency’s Jet. 
ter of the first instant, and have laid it before the president, 
He has instructed me to inform you, that, although the spirit jn 
which it is written, and the erroneous views it presents, as we} 
of his own sentiments, as of those who are associated with him 
in the government, have given him great concern; he cannot, 
without departing from the course he prescribed for himse}t, 
authorise a discussion of various matters contained in that com. 
munication; which could not, otherwise, be passed over in si- 
lence. He is content to learn, however, that the correspond- 
ence which has been carried on by this department, with you, 
under his direction, is to be submitted to the legislature of Ohio; 
and he trusts that his motives and conduct will receive from 
that-enlightened body the just and liberal consideration which 
his knowledge of your excellency’s character led him to expect 
(and which he hopes yet to receive) from you. 


The citizens of Ohio are also citizens of the United States, 
and, the president doubts not, will be found to cherish the feel- 
ings and respect the obligations which belong to that character, 
He Jooks, therefore, with confidence, to the wise and patriotic 
councils of the state, for sueh measures as will not bring the 
laws of Ohio in conflict with those of the union. He trusts, 
too, that upon a calm review of your own duties, your excellen- 
cy, not less faithful to the union than to the state, may be able 
to aid in adopting that course, which, while it will most effec- 
tually prevent such a collision, will be consistent with the rights 
and dignity of all parties. 


The president, nevertheless, looks with deep solicitude to the 
result. It would, therefore, be with great pain, that he would 
see any attempt to renew the running of the line in the manner 
alluded to by yourexcellency, as tending, inevitably, to produce 
a crisis, in which it would be his duty to interpose, for sustain- 
ing the supremacy of the constitution and laws of the United 
States, bysuch means as they have placed in his hands for that 
purpose. I have the honor to be, with high consideration, your 
excellency’s obedient servant, ASBURY DICKENS, 

Acting secretary. 


The Columbus Journal of the 20th says— 

General assembly. All the important business of the present 
extra session was brought to a close on last evening; and beth 
branches of the legislature will adjourn to-day atan early hour. 
The leading measures enacted relative to the northern bounda- 
ry may be summed up as follows, viz: An act *‘accepting cer- 
tain propositions, made by the commissioners appointed by the 
president of the United States, relative to the northern bounda- 
ry.”?> An act making an appropriation of $300,000 to carry the 
laws relative to the boundary into effect—to be disbursed by 
the governor; and an account rendered to the next general as- 
sembly; an act to erect the new county of Lucas;* an act to 
prevent the forcible abduction of citizens of Ohio—inflicting a 
punishment, on conviction, of imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for a term not less than three, nor more than seven years; and 
a joint resolution relative to the imprisonment of Jonathan E. 
Fletcher, in the Michigan territory. 


The ‘‘alternative’’ or ‘‘compromise”’ bill, (or by what other 
name it may be called), accepting of the propositions made by 
Messrs. Rush and Howard, on certain conditions, will be found 
inour columns. In this our readers will have the whole gist 
of the late action of the legislature on the boundary question. 
On this, coupled as it is with an appropriation of $300,000 plac- 
ed under the control of the governor, and to be used as exigen- 
cies may require, hangs the result of the controversy. The 
olive branch of peace is held out, on the one band, while on 
the other, if spurned, Ohio is prepared with but one feeling to 
step forward in the maintenance of her rights. Our own feel- 
ings would have gone in favor of more energetic action, but in- 
asmuch as the measures adopted, have met the sanction of both 
branches of the assembly with much unanimity, it is our ardent 
wish that they may also meet, (as no doubt they will), the ap- 
proval of the citizens of the state. 


The governor does not seem to bear the reproof of the presi- 
dent, as contained in Mr. Dickens’ letter, meekly. He appears 
disposed, to use a western phrase, to “kick up.’’ The **Colum- 
bus Journal,’ speaking of the “special message”? says— 

‘‘After some discussion on the subject of the letter and the 
implied menaces which it contained, it was referred, together 
with the governor’s message communicating it, to the select 
joint committee on the boundary qnestion. The committee, 
giving but little importance to the subject, simply reported that 
no new legislative action was deemed necessary. This we 
conceive was treating the matter as it should be. The letter 
itself we view as insidious in its design to create a difference 
between the executive of Ohio and the general assembly, and 
covertly insulting to the governor. The design however, so far 
as regards the legislature, failed in its effect. But the different 


lights, in which the president’s views relative to the subject of 
controversy, are placed, is chiefly to be noted. A member of 


the house, (one of the editors of the Hemisphere), in endeavor- 
ing to shew that in the inferences to be drawn from the letter 
of the acting secretary of state there must be some mistake, 


—_ 





*This county is within the limits of the disputed territory. 
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stated in his place on the floor, ‘that there certainly was some 
misunderstanding on the subject—that in a conversation with 
himself within the last six weeks, the president expressed sen- 
timents directly and positively the reverse to those that the go- 
yernor adduced from the letter before the house.? Made on 
such an occasion, we doubt not in the least the veracity of the 
member’s statement. But as it was intended to prove that gov. 
Lucas was mistaken in his comments upon the letter, the plain 
and obvious language of the letter itself will show the reverse. 
Then what is the inference to be drawn from both sides? Is it, 
that when a good feeling with Ohio would be preserved, that 
the president, in conversation with her citizens, represents him- 
selfas on her side; when Michigan on the other hand is to be 
operated upon, in anticipation of her strengthening his friends 
in the United States senate, on her looked-for admission into 
the union, he is then on her side? 

“But this is not the only instance of the two-sided views of 
the president on the subject, as circumstances may suit. In the 
documents accompanying the governor’s message of the 8th in- 
stant, will be foulid two letters written from Washington, and 
both of the same date, (March 12th);—one from Mr. Forsyth, 
secretary of state, the other from Mr. Lytle, of Cincinnati, late 
member of congress. In the secretary’s letter, written, as is 
stated, at the instance of the president, the secretary says— 
‘in any event the formation of a state government in Michigan, 
will soon afford an opportunity for obtaining a judicial deci- 
sion.’? On the other hand it is stated in Mr. Lytle’s letter that 
in an interview with the president, he (the president) ‘declared 
his fixed determination to apply his veto to any bill which 
should make it (Michigan territory) a state, before the settle- 
ment of the boundary difficulty.’ These contradictory views 
we leave for others to explain, as best they can. 

“We hold, however, that it is a matter of indifference what 
any president’s individual opinions may be, where an inde 
pendent state of the union is engaged in asserting her just 
rights. Ohio is a sovereign and independent state, and having 
made up her mind, with due deliberation, and on a firm convic- 
tion that her cause is just, she will not be turned from her pur- 
pose, nor baffled in her course.”’ 


EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE. 
In senate of the United States—February 13. 


The bili to repeal the four years’ law being under considera- | 


tion, and Me. Benton having concluded his speech— 





Mr. Southard said that the proposition then before the senate | 


had relation entirely to the bill which had been proposed by the 
select committee as one of the means by which executive pow- 
er was to be restrained. When he said this, his object was to 
draw the attention of the senate to the subject under considera- 
tion, NOt to meet any statements with regard to financial mat- 
ters. The simple proposition was, was it proper that the bill 
should pass? The first section of the bill supplied two sections 
of the bill passed in 1820, and the second section provided that 
congress shall be aware who are public defaulters, declaring 
that the commissions of such shall expire. The last provision 
required that the president should assign to the senate his rea- 
sous when he removes a public officer from office. He approv- 
ed of the first provision of the bill, because he believed that the 
act of May 1820, placed too much power in the hands of the 
president, and liad accomplished none of the intentions for 
which it was framed. The act required that certain officers 
should be appointed for the term of four years, and the inten- 
tion was to bring those officers (who were disbursing officers) 
before the executive at the end of every four years, in order 
that if their official conduct had not been correct, he might, by 
failing to renominate, get rid of them without the formality ofa 
removal. The object certainly was a good one, but it had 
tended to increase the power of the executive te an extent not 
anticipated at the time of the passage of the law. The law 
went into operation immediately preceding the presidential 
election, and every four years afterwards the officers appointed 
under it were to go out of office if not reappointed. Now, 
could any man not see that ali these officers would feel them- 
selves dependent on the executive, who had the power to leave 
them out or renominate them. The law as it stood placed 
every inan who was not above being bribed by office in the 
market, feeling and acting on the principle that he was to sup- 
port the man who would keep him in office. Pass the bill be- 
fore the senate, and the result will be far different. Each office- 
holder would be independent, and would jook solely to a faith- 
ful discharge of his duty for his continuance in office. As the 
law now stood, it was made to operate on the whole band of 
officers of the government, as well on the other officers as on 
the disbursing agents for whom it was Originally intended. 
Each 6ne not influenced by pure motives would say to the ex- 
ecutive, **Will you retain me in office if [ support you??? This 
effect of that law which it was now proposed to repeal must be 
apparent to every senator, and he thought, if they would follow 
itup, it would produce on their minds a deep conviction that 
the statute book ought to be relieved from it. It was the in- 
tention of those who framed that law to bring the officers of the 
government before the executive at the end of every four years, 
10 Order that they might be dismissed if found unworthy. Bat 
it Certainly never was intended that an officer who had fairly 
disbursed the public money, and faithfully discharged the du- 
ties of his office, should be turned out in order to make room 
for a political partisan. It was intended to secure a greater 
accountability in the disbursing agents, and, by bringing their 








conduct more frequently in review, to secure to the govern- 
ment the services of the most trustworthy individuals. But 
had this been the operation of the act? No. The period of 
four years had been selected as the period when the enemy 
was to be prostrated, and friends sustained. This mode of 
executing the act had defeated all the intentions of its framers. 
It had introduced a different system with regard to the tenure 
of office, from that contemplated by those who passed the law. 
He was of opinion that 1t would be wise in congress to dispense 
with those provisions which teuded to make the whole band of 
officeholders servile suppliants of the executive, destitute of 
that independence of character, that manly feeling, which 
should characterize every public officer. Mr. S. here read 
from the bill the provisions :equiring the president to lay before 
congress the accounts of all district attorneys, marshals, and 
other disbursing officers, &c. 

The object was to exhibit to the senate the appointing pow- 
er, the number of those who should fail to render their ac- 
counts, and to give to those who should be unfortunate time to 
repair the accident which deprived them of the ability to make 
a correct settlement of their accounts. If an officer, therefore, 
should be a defaulter in September, the account being made 
up to January, would leave him time to correct the evil, if the 
default should be the effect of unforseen accident, and not of 
criminal conduct. This part of the bill was so plain that he 
would hot detain the senate longer in commenting on it. The 
third section of the bill provided **That, in ali nominations 
made by the president to the senate, to fill vacancies occasion- 
ed by removal from office, the facts of the removal shall be 
stated to the senate at the same time that the nomination is 
made, with a statement of the reasons for such removal,?? 

He valued that provision of the bill very much. He would 
not, at that time, enter into the subject of removals from office. 
It had long been a subject of difference with politicians, and 
had occupied their attention at an early period of the govern- 
ment. But this section did not interfere with this power of 
removal. I[t required simply that the president should state to 
the senate when he removed an officer, that he had removed 
him, and why. Was there any thing that should make the 
executive reluctant to communicate such reasons to his con- 
stitutional advisers? We are bound to presume, (Mr. 8. said), 
that he has acted under the best considerations, All that was 
asked of him was to state that he had removed a public officer, 
and his reasons for so doing. in order that the senate, the co- 
Ordinate appointing power, (he said co ordinate power, be- 
cause no appointment could be made, without the concurrence 
of the senate), might judge of the propriety of appointing 
another individual to the office thus vacated. The history of 
this power of removal was not common. In the early periods 
of our history it was almost unknown. It continued unknown 
until Mr. Jeiferson’s time, and had not been exercised at all 
by one of his predecessors. The senate would understand him 
as referring to the administration of Mr. Adams. There was 
not one removal from office during the presidency of that gen- 
tleman. 

The senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton), had complained 
that this report, which emanated from the committee, present- 
ed a great variety of bills, which were there framed, to limit 
the executive prerogative, without being calculated to accom- 
plish any other useful purpose. In looking at the report this 
morning, be did not see any grounds for making this complaint, 
There was one bill proposing an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, which did not meet with the gentleman’s concurrence. 
But because he disapproved of one measure of the committee, 
did it follow that no other was worthy of approbation? He ap- 
prehended that the gentleman from Missouri would not reject 
his own measures, (for he was on the committee, and approv- 
ed of every bill with the exception of the one just named), be- 
cause more was not done. Of the other bills proposed by the 
committee, one was for the regulation of the newspapers in 
which the laws of the United States and the public advertise- 
ments shall be inserted. Did the gentleman see no practical 
good to result from this bill? Another was to regulate the ap- 
pointment of postmasters. The provisions in this bill had 
just been passed by the senate by a unanimous vote, in the 
bill to reorganize the post office department, and it was not 
therefore, necessary to pass such provisions as were contain 
in this second bill of the committee, after one had passed the 
senate for that purpose. The next bill was for the regulation 
of the appointment of cadets and midshipmen. He could not 
answer for what was the practice of the departments now with 
regard to euch appointments, but he well knew what was the 
practice some time ago; and it was to carry the provisions of 
this very bill into effect. In conclusion, he trusted, therefore, 
that these bills would find favor with those who had heretofore 
supported similar measures. 


Mr. Calhoun said that the whole course of the senator from 
Missouri, on this occasion, was unbecoming a gentleman; and 
I appeal to the senate to bear witness that,in repelling his 
charges, I have acted on the defensive. However offensive to 
him, I retract or explain nothing which I asserted when last 
up. On the contrary, [ reaffirm that part of the report which 
the senator considers so offensive, and the expression which 
he has thought proper to consider as casting a personal impu- 
tation. Yes, in spite of all he says, the practice of the ad- 
ministration, in dismissing faithful officers on party grounds, 
and supplying their places with political partisans, has the ten- 
dency to produce all the results which I have attributed to it, 
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and must ultimately convert the whole body of officeholders 
into corrupt sycophants and supple instruments of power, if 
in. In making this assertion, which has given him 
such offence, I have his own authority. In his report, in 1824, 
he condemned the practice in language as strong, if not atrong- 
er, than that which is used in the preeent report, which he has 
seized upon to justify his abusive language. To refresh his 
memory, { will read an extract from that report, which will 
enable the senator to judge with what propriety he, who then 
held such language, should now be so offended that it should 
be repeated by me. 
Here Mr. C. read as follows, from Mr. Benton’s report of 


“The whole of this great power will centre in the president. 
The king of England is the ‘fountain of honor;’ the president 
of the United States is the source of patronage. He presides 
over the entire system of federal appointmerts, jobs and con- 
tracts. He has power over the ‘support’ of the individuals 
who administer the system. He makes and unmakes them. 
He chooses from the circle of his friends and supporters, and 
may dismiss them, and upon the principles of human action 
will dismiss them, as often as they disappoint his expectations. 
His spirit will animate all their actions in all the elections to 
state and federal offices. There may be exceptions, but the 
truth of a general rule is proved by the exception. The intend- 
ed check and control of the senate, without new constitutional 
of statutory provisions, will cease to operate. Patronage will 
penetrate this body, subdue its capacity of resistance, chain it 
to the car of power, and enable the president to rule as easily, 
and much more securely, with, than without, the nominal 
check of the senate. If the president was himself the officer 
of the people, elected by them, and responsible to them, there 
would be less danger of this concentration of all power in his 
hands; but it is the business of statesmen to act upon things as 
they are, and not as they would wish them te be. We must 
then look forward to the time when the public revenue will 
be doubled; when the civil and military officers of the federal 
government will be quadrupled; when its influence over indi- 
viduals will be multiplied to an indefinite extent; when the 
nomination of the president can carry any man through the 
senate, and his recommendation can carry any measure through 
the two houses of congress; when the principle of public ac- 
tion will be open and avowed, the president wants MY vote, 
and I want HIS patronage; I will VOVE as he wishes, and he 
will GIVE me the office I wish for. What will this be but the 
government of one man and whatis the government of one 
man buta monarchy? Names are nothing. The nature of a 
thing is in its substance. The first Roman emperor was styled 
emperor of the republic, and the last French emperor took the 
same title; and their respective countries were just as monur- 
chical before as after the assumption of these titles. [1 cannot 
be denied or dissembled.”’ 

Mr. C. proceeded. This is the language of the senator him- 
self. It isa prophecy. Have we not reached the state that 
was predicted? And we behold him, who foretold these disas- 
ters, now advocating the cause which produced them. 

I understood, said Mr. C, when [ moved the resolution on 
the sutyject of patronage, the nature of the task in which f had 
engaged, and its consequences to me personally. E was not so 
ignorant of human nature, nor of the history of former periods, 
as not to know that he who undertakes to reform long standing 
abuses, must expect to have his character and motives assailed 
by those who are profiting by such abuses. I had made up my 
mind before [I commenced the task, to meet this and every 
other resistance which I might encounter. Nothing shall drive 
me back. 

Mr. C. proceeded, and said, that, in spite of all the zeal which 
has been displayed to prove that there will be no surplus reve. 
nue, [ reaffirm there will be a large surplus, provided the ex- 
penditure shall not exceed what, on a liberal allowance, it 
oughttobe. Yes, on this supposition there will be an annual 
average surpius of nine millions for the next seven years, as 
atated in the report, provided there be no untoward event to 
prevent it; making in the aggregate upwards of sixty millions of 
dollars. However disguised, the real question is, to whom shall 
the surplus go? Shall it be left to the disposition of the admi- 
nistration, to be distributed among its partisans, or shall it be 
returned to the states by amendment to the constitution, as pro- 
posed by the committee? This is the question which has pro- 
duced the extraordinary excitement which we behold. It is the 
question which explains the violence and extraordinary course 
of the senator from Missouri in this debate. 


He clearly sees that this fund is necessary to keep up the as- 
cendancy of the party now in power; and hence the efforts 
which he has made to prevent it from being restored to the 
states. [, who am opposed to the present state of things, and 
who see, as | firmly believe, in its continuance, the loss of our 
liberty, ain, for opposite reasons, desirous of returning it to the 
atates, Lam notin favor of this measure, because I am in fa- 
vor of revolution, as the senator has untruly intimated. There 
is nO Man more averse to revolution than myself, and it is be- 
cauee | am so, that I feel euch solicitude to adopt these peace- 
ful and quiet means of reform which [ have proposed, as the 
only mode of preventing a resort to violence and convulsion. 

That our affairs are tending to that result, we daily see too 
many ead illuctrations; and, among them, one which I consider 
not the least ominous, is the almost total decay of all attach- 
ment to principle. Frequent and sudden revolution in opinions, 
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of the longest standing, and thought to be most firmly fixed, we 
see abandoned, on the command of power. 

I consider, said Mr. C. the senator’s attempt to devise some 
scheme to dispose of the surplus revenue, to be as unsuccessfy| 
as was his attempt to prove that there would be none. He pro. 
posed that it should be expended on the fortifications, and inii- 
mates that | have abandoned my former opinion upon that sup. 
ject. Lrepel the charge. My opinions are now as they were 
formerly. I believe that all of the great commercial cities anid 
the great estuaries ought to be defended, and for this purpose [ 
have advocated, and still continue to advocate, a moderate an- 
nual appropriation to complete the system; and so far from 
abandoning my former opinions, IL have accordingly, in estinar. 
ing what the expenditure ought to be, allowed for fortifications 
the same as was expended in 1823 on that object, with the ad. 
dition of 20 per cent. 

But the senator is not satisfied with this large addition. He 
is for expending the whole surplus of nine millions on fortifica- 
tions. Can he be serious? Does he believe that it is practica- 
ble, if it were desirable, to draw so large an appropriation for 
this object? Would the interior agree to it? Would the west 
assert that this immense surplug shonld be expended on fortifi- 
cations? No one is more competent to answer these questions 
than the senator himself; and yet, although he invst know thar 
the whole scheme is utterly impracticable, he graveby rises in 
his place, and proposes it with a view of defeating the @istribi. 
tion of the surplus. Butsuppose it were praeticable, how would 
he dispose of the whole of the fortifications if the system were 
completed with our little army? Or is he prepared to raike the 
army to thirty or forty thousand men, in order to man these for- 
tifications? Is he ignorant that in planning a eomptete and en- 
tire system for the defence of the coast, they were distributed 
into three classes; and that the first, with a few in the second, 
were intended to be commenced in the present state of the 
country? 

The senator, among many other instanees of his accnracy and 
skill, has furnished us with a remarkable iustration of his pre- 
ficiency in arithmetic. He contends that to have a surplins of 
nine millions a year, with a standing overpis of two millions 
in the treasury, the annual surplus must be eleven instead of 
nine millions, as estimated hy the committee; or, in other words, 
that there must be an overplus of two millions annuatly, to Keep 
thatsum in the treasury atthe end ef the year. Now what, 
said Mr. C. is the state of the case? The committee assumes 
that, with an average expenditure of twelve millions, there will 
be an annual surpius of nine, leaving two millions of the pre- 
sent surplus in the treasury to meet current and contingent ex- 
penuses; and does not the senator see that those two millions, 
on this supposition, will be a standing sum frem year to year 
throughout the whole period? and that to add two other millions 
annually to that sum would increase the everplus, at the rate of 
two millions per annum, and raise it to fourteen millions at the 
expiration of seven years? {st seems to be the fortune of the se- 
nator, when he undertakes to correct what he deems an error, 
instead of correcting, to fall into the grossest errors on his own 
part. The senator has thought proper to introduce a eorrespon- 
dence between the register of the treasury and myself; and what 
a ridiculous parade be has made about a trifling incident scarce 
deserving notice! The note appended is correct. I did notre 
ceive from the treasury the information I asked for—the amount 
of the United States share of the bank dividend for the bast year. 
[ wanted the whole amount, and the register gave me but that 
which was actually paid in, and what stands to the credit of the 
treasury, and not that part which the bank has retained on ac- 
count of its claim against the United States. Presuming, from 
the note of the register, that he had no official statement of the 
amount of the last item, [ applied to the senator from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Silsbee), to know the dividend which the bank 
had declared, and learning from him that it was seven per cent. 
and ascertaining that, at that rate, the amount of the dividend 
of the last and preceding years was about the same, I took that 
of the year 1833, instead of that of the year 1834, and appended 
the note merely to give notice of the fact, without intending to 
give the slightest cause of offence to the secretary, Or any other 
officer of the department, all of whom had been prompt in their 
endeavors to furnish the information desired. 


I stated these facts to the senator when he showed me the 
letter of the secretary to which he has referred, and added that 
[ would cheerfully make the explanation on the first suitable 
occasion: but the next morning I saw the correspondence in 
the Globe, and of course, whether inserted by the secretary © 
the senator himself, self-respect prevented me from giving any 
explanation in my place; for it had been inserted obviously for 
party purposes; but seeing the register, and not believing that 
he had any thing to do with the publication, [ stated the facts 
to him, and ascertained from him what I had supposed, that he 
had furnished me all that was in his office, and of course that | 
could not obtain from him the information desired. This is the 
whole amount of this ridiculous affair. 

I must regret, said Mr. C. in conclusion, that the debate has 
taken the course which it has. The responsibility is not on me 
—I have acted throughout on the defensive—I have but repel- 
led the unwarrantable assertions of the senator from Missour, 
and his groundless imputations. The senate will bear me wit- 
ness that there is no member of this body more disposed to dis- 
cuss subjects on their abstract merits, without involving pr 
sonatities, and that I never deviate from this course but whe® 
the remarks of others compel me to do so. 
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